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What the Old Farm Might Be Worth 


WE FARMERS of the South have, as a rule, no adequate con- 

ception of the possibilities of these old farms of ours over 
which we have worked, perhaps, for years and years. In fact, 
most of us do not realize what these farms are worth right now. 
The average farmer, in his comparisons of the farm with other 
businesses, fails to give the farm credit for much of what it yields 
theowner. Suppose, for example, Mr. Reader, that you had to pay 
rent at town prices 





The sales of cattle and dairy products, of course, constitute the 
main source of income; but cattle and dairy products are not all 
that the islanders raise. They export about 2,500,000 bushels of 
potatoes yearly. The average potato yield is about 400 bushels per 
acre, not of mature tubers, but of those dug mostly for the early 
market when about the size of a large egg. 

Of course, the soil is rich, but it has been made and kept so 





on a home such as 
* suppose you 

had to buy there fuel 
ad water and veg- 

tables and butter 

amdeggs and all the 

dozens of little things 
you get on the farm 
without thinking of 
them; suppose you 
Tad to pay out of a 
‘@lary or from the 
proceeds of another 
business for every 
horseback ride and 
buggy drive you now 
have without cost— 
if you had to do all 
this, you would soon 
Tevise your ideas as 
to what you get off 
the farm. The writer 
has put this problem 
up to two or three 
armers who were 
figuring out how 
much greater returns 
they could get from 
their capital invested 
mM some other busi- 
hess, and when they 
egan considering 

this feature of the 
case they had to make 


all about. 


may be thinking the same way about us. 





THE OTHER FELLOW’S GRASS 


The moral of this picture scarcely needs putting into words. ' 7 ] 12. 
the other, and it is easier to get. One does not have to leave home or to change his occupation to find opportunities; they are 
The trouble is that so many of us devote too much time to looking over the fence at the other fellow’s grass, and 

thinking that if we only had his chance we could do things worth while—while he, like the other donkey in the picture, 


by good husbandry. 
Over in China and In- 
dia, where the popu- 
lation is less dense 
than on these islands 
and where the soil is 
naturally as fertile, 
famine stalks almost 
every year. 

It is intelligence 
on the one hand 
against ignorance on 
the other. And it is 
intelligence on the 
one hand and ignor- 
ance on the other 
that make one fer- 
tile farm in a neigh- 
borhoocd and a poor 
one right beside it. 
When any tract of 
land becomes poorer 
through cultivation 
than it was in its nat- 

ural state, that land 
Se eat has been badly treat- 
(i SMS; ed. We talk of re- 
storing land to ils 
“virgin fertility”; but 
our “new-grounds” 
may be and should be 
so handled that they 
willgrow larger crops 
ten or a hundred 


=D pm -_ 
at 
(Courtesy Success 


There is just a. good grass on this side of the fence as on 








an entirely new set of comparisons. 
1 he man in another business has to pay for these things, too, 
Mhard, cold cash. The farmer who “lives at home,” as a farmer 
should, gets them and scarcely thinks about them, they seem so 
much a matter of course. 
Yes, the old farm gives us, as a rule, a great deal for which 
We fail to give it credit; but there are few of us indeed who get out 
of it what we might. We have, in fact, never realized what a 
little piece of Jand can do. 
Look at these facts about the island of Jersey, from which our 
dersey cattle come: There are about 20,000 acres of land in the 
Bland. Of this, 4,095 acres is pasture, 3,665 for mowing, 1,000 
8 heath and mountain, 1,000 is in orchards. Nearly 400 acres 
devoted to root crops, turnips and mangels, 1,414 acres to grain, 
,007 acres to potatoes, and 1,845 acres to miscellaneous crops. 
>, . There are on the island more than 12,000 cattle, about 2,000 
1 being exported yearly. There are over 2,000 horses, over 5,000 
SWine, and sheep and goats enough to bring the total number of 
;@timals to more than 20,000, more than one to each acre of land. 





years from now than 
at present. The lands of the South can, by good farming, be 
made to produce twice, three times, five times, aS much as at pres- 
ent. Five times our average yields would only mean about 85 
bushels of corn or 950 pounds of lint cotton to the acre; and both 
these yields, look small when compared with what dozens of mere 
boys have done. 

No, we do not know what the old farm might be worth, and 
it’s cheaper, too, to build up the old farm you own than to go West 
and buy one somebody else owns or go into a town business you 
know nothing about. Nor can you find a finer work than to help 


those acres of yours to realize their hidden possibilities. 
What Farmers Want to Know, 2; Plant Seed Plots 


THIS WE This Year, 3; What it Takes to Make a Good Seed- 
Bed, 4; Buy Soy Bean Seed Early, 5; South Carolina Interest in Corn 
Growing, 6; The Staff of Life, 8; A Reading Course for the House- 
wife, 9; Farm in More Syllables; Bank in More Columns, 10; The 
City of Gorgeous Colors, 11; Grinding Feed for Horses, 12; Why 
Young Men Leave the Farm, 14; April Pouitry Work, 16. 
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HAVE READ with some interest what Mrs. 
I P. C. Reade says about her gardening. I do 

not think that she need fear to use manure 
liberally, and some fertilizer, too, in the shape of 
phosphate and potash to balance the manure. My 
garden—flower garden and vegetable, too,—was 
covered all over last year with 
stable manure brought from 
New York City by rail, and a 
similar cover has been given it 
this spring. In addition to this, 
I shall use acid phosphate at 
rate of 1,000 pounds an. acre 
/ and sulphate of potash at rate 
of 200 pounds an acre. The 
stable manure promotes vigor 
ous growth while the mineral 
elements tend to the production 
of fruits and flowers. Mrs. Reade need not fear 
that getting the soil rich will increase the insects, 
for insects prefer to attack stunted plants. 

Instead of planting, as she says, as early as pos- 
sible, it is far better with some things to plant 
late in the season. Sow pansy seed in late Au- 
gust in a rich border, and as soon as large enough 
to handle, transplant them in beds about 6 or 8 
inches apart. They are perfectly hardy and will 
come through the winter all right, and will bloom 
well before the weather gets too hot for them, for 
the flowers run down very small in hot weather. 
I sowed my pansy seed last fall, and some of them 
I transplant into a cold frame covered with glass 
sashes. These are now (March 15) nearly in 
bloom. The remainder were set on a sunny bor- 
der and will come into bloom in April. 

Sweet peas should be sown in October, for they, 
too, will live through the winter and bloom while 
the weather suits them. I did not get mine sown 
this season till January, but they are all right, 
though I would have preferred to have sown them 
in the fall, for we must get the flowers before the 
hot weather if we get good ones, but last fall the 
weather was so dry that I deferred the sowing 
until the soil was frozen, and I had to wait till 
January to get it in the right shape. 

Phlox Drummondii sown in September will come 
through the winter all right and will bloom all 
summer through. Carnations are not very good 
house plants. They demand cool treatment and 
aerial moisture that can rarely be had in the 
dwelling. But as Mrs. Reade says, plants that 
have been grown outdoors from little plants set in 
the spring, can be lifted in the early fall and set 
in boxes and placed in a sunny window in an un- 
heated room and will give a good many flowers. 

Cannas are now among the most showy bedding 
plants. I always leave mine in the beds where 
they grew, as they keep better there than if lifted. 
I cover the beds with leaves and garden refuse, 
and in late March take them up and divide the 
roots and replant in well manured beds. Then I 
save seed from the most showy sorts. These 
seeds I hold, each one in a pair of pincers, against 
a grindstone till the white shows through the 
black skin. They are then placed in warm water 
to soak for several days, and are then sown in 
rows in the garden, and it is very interesting to 
note the variations in the flowers as they come into 
bloom. Last summer I produced a number of en- 
tirely new ones with very large flower heads. Some 
are a very pale straw color and open pure white 
after a time, and have not a spot on them. Then 
I had a number of immense heads of deep rosy 
pink and carmine and many golden yellow spotted 
with red and red edged with yellow. 

Dahlias, too, I raised from seed, and you can 
get a better bloom from seed than from the old 
roots, as the old ruots try to bloom in the hotlest 
weather, while the seedlings come on later. Some 
will be single, some of the cactus strain and some 
very double. The single flowered ones are far bet- 
ter for cutting than the double ones. I had over 
200 seedlings last summer, and it was very inter- 
esting to watch their blooming. 

Scarlet sage makes the most showy summer 
bedding plant. I have hundreds of the seedlings 
now in my little conservatory that will soon be 
potted and later set in the beds. 1 grow the sort 
known as the Bonfire. 

In the section where Mrs. Reade lives the olean- 
der will not stand outdoors, as it does further 
south, but she can protect them outside by shock- 
ing corn stalks thickly around the plants and tying 
them at the top and they will come through the 














Some Flower-Garden Notes. 
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winter, Cape jessamines will dixewise at Ra- 
leigh. The double Italian violet... rather ten- 
der, but they are easily grown 4 pjoomed in 
winter in frames with glass sashes strong plants 
are set in the fall. The single Taiyo violet, of 
course, is perfectly hardy and blocg jy winter 
sutside in North Carolina. I sent Sie of these 
to a nurseryman at Philadelphia, Pa., id he finds 
that they stand out there very well. very one 
should have a frame and sashes in the yrqen for 
starting the flower seeds that are sOWN, spring. 
1 am now about to sow my dahlia seed il, frame. 





What Farmers Want to Know 


O MAKE whitewash, slake half a buss] of 
T fresh lime with boiling water, coverin, the 
barrel while slaking. Strain and add 1 ock 
of salt dissolved in warm water, 4 pound of wit- 


Hex seum of thousands of farmers in 





Death of Dr. S. A. Knapp. 


the South will learn with keen personal 
sorrow of the death of Dr. Seaman A. 
Knapp, Organizer and Director ofthe Farmers’ 
Co-operative Demonstration Work of the Unit- 
ed States Department of 
Agriculture. Dr. Knapp 
had been in poor health 
for several months, and 
the end came in Washing- 
ton City, Sunday, April 2. 
Dr. Knapp was born in 
Essex County, New York, 
in 1838, and would have 
been 78 years old next De- 
cember. He was for years 
President of the lowa Agricultural College, 
and was a leader with Henry Wallace in the 
great movement for more stock that has 
brought such prosperity to Iowa agriculture. 
For a time he was President of the Iowa Stock 
Breeders’ Association. Coming to Louisiana 
he did a memorable work in the development 
of the Louisiana and Texas rice industry, and 
was from 1900 to 1908 President of the Rice 
Association of America. It was when the 
boll weevil came, however, and he was put 
in charge of the Demonstration Work for 
showing farmers how to make money in spite 
of the weevil—a work that later developed 
into a gigantic missionary organization for 
carrying the teachings of scientific agriculture 
to the whole South—that he rendered his 
greatest service to America and the world. 
Dr. Knapp will be missed for many years 
Other men may know as much or more, but 
few have his marvelous gift of organization, 
his epigrammatic style of making great truths 
stick in the mind of high and low alike, his 
forceful and magnetic hero-like personality. 
Truly, a prince and a great man has fallen. 














ing and 1 pound of glue dissolved in warm water. 
Let stand for several days and apply warm, if pos- 
sible. Another recipe is to merely slake the lime 
and then add 1 pint of boiled linseed oil to each 
gallon of wash, or, if no oil is at hand, use melted 
tallow. This for rough outside work only 

& 

SORN FALLING.—A reader in the Piedmont 
section of North Carolina turned under a heavy 
crop of crimson clover and made 50 bushels of 
corn an acre; but many stalks in spots broke off 
and fell;. wishes to know how to prevent this. He 
had probably an excess of nitrogenous matter that 
made a heavy growth of stalks, and should have 
used some lime on the land after plowing and 
harrowed it in and applied some acid phosphate 
to balance the nitrogen. This red land has prob- 
ably enough potash that lime will set free. I 
know of one farmer here who made nearly 100 
bushels of corn an acre on crimson clover turned 
under and limed. 

wt 

FIG TREE DROPS ITS FRUIT.—You can not 
do anything with a fig tree that sheds its fruit. 
it is probably a seedling from some dried fig of 
the Smyrna type, and these need the Blastophaga 
insect to set the fruit. They have this insect in 
California now, and are succeeding with the 
Smyrna fig. Get the Celestial fig which is the 
hardiest. It is a little brown fig that you can eat 
skin and all as soon as ripe. I once had 55 va- 
rieties of figs, but dropped all but Brown Turkey, 
Brunswick, and Celestial. 

a 7 

SIDE FERTILIZING.—I can not see that there 
can be any advantage in using phosphate and pot- 
ash during the growth af the crop if the applica- 
tion at planting time is properly made. If all is 
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‘ “he 
put under the cotton, then a side-dressing wil] be 
of advantage. But I would use all the phosphate 
and potash at the start, and would put half Under 
the cotton and half broadcast. The soil will hog 
on to these till some plant calls for them, and 
the only advantage in side-dressing is getting the 
fertilizer where the roots will get it at fruiting 
time. A side-dressing of the quickly available yj. 
trate of soda is often of great advantage. 

& 

THOMAS PHOSPHATE FOR TOBACCO cay 
not predict what the result would be on tobaceo, 
I think that the tendency of lime is to darken the 
leaf. I was shown last year some Maryland to. 
bacco on which the grower had used 1,000 pounds 
an acre of lime, and it was almost black, Ap. 
other man in same neighborhood showed gom. 
tobacco on which he had used 500 pounds of lime 
per acre. This was a good dark brown Shipping 
tobacco of the same variety as the other that was 
black. Hence, I would rather fear that in grow. 
ing the brighf tobacco the Thomas phosphate may 
octal wht to darken the leaf,’ . 


; : ‘ P course, tig?* 
,ot the lime it caries: hJ_course, =— 
? be determined by actual expeiae€. 


4 * 

WHAT TO DO WITH ASHES.—“Can | 
ashes with acid phosphate and kainit with 
damage?’’ The lime in the ashes m:~ tend t6 re. 
vert the phosphoric acid and make it less readily 
available. Better spread the ashes and plow them 
in before applying the phosphate and potash, Ip 
fact, on your red lands of the Piedmont country 
of North Carolina, I doubt that you will need to 
buy potash if you get plenty of humus-making 
material into your soil and lime occasionally, 

& 

THE BEST WAY TO RAISE CORN.—‘What is 
the most progressive method of raising corn?” 
The best method is to farm the whole farm ina 
good rotation so that you will always have a crim- 
son clover sod to turn for the corn on which you 
have spread all the manure made from feeding 
peavine hay, corn stover, and some corn to Cattle. 
In short, the most progressive method is to farm 
in a good rotation and build up the fertility of 
the soil by getting humus-making materials in it 


& 

PLANTING CANTALOUPES.—‘If growers jn 
your section, as you say, do not check-row for the 
hills of cantaloupes, how do they get them at 
equal distances in the rows?”’ They do not try to 
do so. They run out deep furrows 6 feet apart 
and put a liberal dressing of stable manure all 
along the furrows. This is done during the wi 
ter and the manure left to partly rot by planting 
time. Then a good dressing of high-grade fer 
tilizer is added and bedded on, and the beds fiat 
tened for planting. The seed are drilled all along 
the rows, and when a good stand is certain, and 
the plants have developed strong, rough leaves, 
they are thinned out, and as the cultivation is all 
one way, it does not matter for them to be or 
posite. Thin to 20 inches, and then apply nitrate 
of soda around the hills. Cucumbers are planted 
in the same way, and also watermelons, but these 
are in 10-foot rows and thinned wider apart. No 
one makes hills for any of these now. 

BJ 

SAWDUST ON ROADS.—“How would you use 
sawdust to fill holes in a road?” I would never 
use it at all. One of the worst roads I can re 
member was where they covered it with sawdust. 
It was very springy and nice for a time, but it ab- 
sorbed water, and as it rotted there was the worst 
miry road I have ever seen. Keep all decaying 
materials off the road and mend them with rock. 

oe 

VELVET BEANS.—‘“Will velvet beans thrive in 
Fluvanna County, Va.?’ They will, doubtless, 
make a considerable growth there, but they will 
not mature. The velvet bean seldom matures 
seed north of southeast North Carolina. Better 
sOW COWpeas or soy beans. Both are better il 
your section than velvet bean. 

x 4 

GROWING HORSERADISH.--Horseradish needs 

a very rich and moist soil. It is grown from cut 


ting off the roots which can be had from the 
seedsmen. The Merliner Krus is the best, and 


the cuttings can be had for about $1.50 per 100 
Gardeners commonly plant them with a crowbal 
between rows of early cabbages, and they occupy 
the land after the cabbages are off. The roots 
are dug and trimmed in the fall, and are sold bY 
the ton in the city markets. The side shoots are 
nfade into cuttings 4 to 5 inches long and puried 
till spring in the soil, as they are perfectly hard! 


There is one use of the spraying machine that 
few seem to appreciate. This is for the applict 
tion of whitewash to rough boards, fences # 
buildings. I use mine for this purpose, and & 


man can whitewash a board fence in one-fou 
the time that he could do it with a brush. 
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© B| The Week’s Work on “Business Farm” 


By TAIT BUTLER 























PLANT SEED PLOTS OF COTTON AND CORN. 


Both the Man Who Raises His Own Seed for Planting and 
the Man Who Raises Seed to Sell Must Do This if They Are to 
Have Good Seeds—Seed Selection That Amounts to Very Little. 


pT ASIDE a piece of land for 
growing next year’s seed. If 
you want a boar pig, you are 
not satisfied with simply taking any 
one out of the litter, nor with taking 
the best one, but you want it from a 
pure-bred sire and dam. In other 
yords, you want to know the sire 
and dam of your boar pig and its 
grand-sires and grand-dams. That is 
what is meant by a pedigree, sim- 
ply @ record of the ancestors, so that 
we may know what they are. 
Now, why not do the same with 
your cotton and corn? These crops 
gre worth much more on Southern 
farms than the pigs, but the average 
farmer gives little or no intelligent 
care to the growing or buying of his 
seeds. In recent years, more atten- 
tin has been given to this matter, 
but it must be admitted that much 
of this attention has not been well di- 
rected and consequently has not yield- 
ed the results expected. Any sort of 
selection of seed is beneficial, as far 
as it goes; but much of our selection 
has not gone far enough to be of 
yery great value. This is probably 
the reason that a certain experiment 
station worker reported as good re- 
sults from common seed taken from 
the crib, or the seed house, as from 
seed purchased, that was supposed 
to have been improved. The seed 
purhased may and probably were 
better than those taken from the 
common run of the crib or gin, but 
they are not enough better, in some 
cases, to show marked increase of 
yield when at the disadvantage of 
being removed from the soils on 
which they were developed. 


Why Crib-Selection of Seed Corn 
Fails to Improve the Strain. 


All those selling seeds, all those 
selecting seed ever so crudely, and 
ali efforts along these lines are to be 
encouraged; but until more intelli- 
gent methods are used, and have 
been continued for a good many 
years, we must not become discour- 
aged if results are not as good or as 
Plainly marked as we have expected. 











It Does 
The Heart 
Good 


To see how the little 
folks enjoy 


Post 
Toasties 


with cream 
Sweet, crisp bits of pearly 
White corn, rolled and 
toasted to an appetizing 
brown. 


“The Memory Lingers” 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 


Battle Creek, Mich. 











a 
For instance, take the case of crib- 


selected corn. Some have likened 
this sort of seed selection to the 
farmer taking his live stock, wheth- 
er pure-bred or grades, and year af- 
ter year selecting the best as breed- 
ers. The cases are not similar or 
parallel at all. Selecting the ears 
from the crib is similar or compara- 
ble to selecting the breeding hogs by 


known when the seed is selected in 





the field. This is a large advantage 
over not knowing either the sires or 
dams of our next year’s crop of corn, 
as is the case when crib-selected 
seed is planted. To know the dam 
of our boar or sow that we select for 
breeding purposes is a great advan- 
tage over selecting such animals 
without any knowledge of their 
breeding and continuing this method 
of selection year after year. 

The man who expects even to 
maintain the quality of his seed 
must select both cotton and corn for 
planting, from the field, where he 
can at least see, examine and know 
the dams of his next year’s crop. But 
should we be satisfied with merely 
maintaining the present quality of 
our cotton and corn? Certainly, we 
should not be content to stand still, 
and as a matter of fact, increasing 





tioning the matter again, so an 


we printed some time ago—sc 


sult that the improved hogs had 


notice the letter from Mr. J. 
improved breed, discarding his 


And have you noticed the 


and cultivation.”’ 


using improved seed: That w 
but as a much more general 
urges that five bushels more c 


Don’t waste your strength 
don’t throw away money tryin 


reliability is guaranteed. 
—and order at least a bushel 


That will do for this time, 


order now is— 





MAKE A START IN PROGRESSIVE FARMING NOW 


OW IS THE TIME—a sort of last chance—to order im- 

N proved seed cotton, seed corn, and a sitting of pure- 
bred eggs for this year. 

We have already urged the 

many times, we know, and yet we can not refrain from men- 


ber of The Progressive Farmer Family make at least a start in 
really progressive farming this year. 
Do you remember that letter from a South Carolina farmer 


and fed at the same trough as his improved breeds, with the re- 


some weeks while the scrubs hadn’t yet fattened at all. 
It is the same way with poultry and corn and cotton: 


gressive Farmer induced him to try a sitting of eggs of an 
twice as many eggs as the same number of mongrels did.”’ 

North Carolina Experiment Station: 
have had some varieties to yield from 500 to 800 pounds of 
seed cotton per acre more than other varieties in the same 


tests and grown under identical conditions of soil, fertilization 


The same labor-expense, fertilizer-expense, rent-expense — 
and yet 500 to 800 pounds more cotton sometimes simply from 


from the use of improved varieties. 


and don’t waste half your work this year on serub seed stock. 
Now is the time: a last call. 
Nor can you say that you don’t know where to buy. There 
are plenty of advertisers in The Progressive Furmer, and their 


Get out your pen and ink—or even a pencil, if you please, 
some improved variety, and a sitting of eggs of improved breed. 


more—might be said for improved cattle, hogs and horses, but 
we shall have more about tkem later. 


soya a SAS bushels of improved seed cotton. 
ee bushels of improved seed corn. 
56 oh eae dozen eggs of some improved breed. 


importance of these things 


xious are we to have every mem- 


rub hogs put in the same pasture 


already been fattened and sold 


R. Bryant telling how The Pro- 


mongrels. Result: ‘They lay 


results of experiments at the 
“In our variety tests we 


as on good ground, of course, 
proposition, Dr. D. N. Barrow 
orn per acre should be expected 


trying to cut wood with a frow; 
g to plow with a wooden plow; 


or so of corn and cotton of 
maybe. Just as much—and 


What you need to 








seeing one part only. Perhaps as 
rapid and as intelligent improve- 
ment could be made in the improve- 
ment of the hogs by selecting the 
breeding animals by looking at the 
head only, as can be made in im- 
proving seed corn by seeing the ears 
only. 

The ear is not the plant. It is 
oniy one part of the plant, its fruit. 
Tc breed or select seed corn intelli- 
gently, and with just foundation for 
hope of improvement, it is as neces- 
sary to know the sire and dam of 


the entire plant, as it is to know 
the sires and dams of our live stock 
and to know and see the entire an- 
imal selected, in our efforts to im- 
prove these animals. 


Why Field Selection is Essential. 


In the breeding and selection of 
corn or cotton we can know abso- 
lutely the dams of the seed selected, 
or in other words, of our next year’s 
crop. This, however, can only be 





the corn plant selected and to see. 


numbers of farmers are yearly show- 
ing that they wish to improve the 
quality of the seeds they use. Some 
few of these are going about this 
improvement intelligently, by breed- 
ing their own seeds along approved 
lines. Others are showing their de- 
sire for improvement by the pur- 
chase of new and improved varieties. 

It will be seen at a glance, there- 
fore, that the seller of improved 
seeds and the farmer who seeks to 
breed and select better seeds for 
himself are in similar positions. 
They need to pursue similar meth- 
ods in the breeding and selecting 
of their seeds for planting. 


The Seed Plot a Necessity. 


The seed planted by the man who 
expects to sell seed to others to 
plant should certainly be grown in 
a special seed plat. At present, 
no one would expect him to put on 
the market, only the seed grown in 
this seed patch; but we have a 
right to expect of the seller of seeds 


that 


he select them in the field 
from plants grown from seed pro- 
duced in a special seed patch, where 
he can have more control over its 
breeding and can make a more in- 
telligent selection. 

In other words, we do not think 
crib-selected seed very much super- 
ior to the run of the crib, provided 
defective kernels are graded out of 
the latter. Field-selected seed, grown 


from field-selected seed, should be 
very much better than the run 
of the crib, and some may claim 


that this isall we have a right 
to expect of the seller of seeds. For 
a time we might be willing to com- 


promise on this, but as_ already 
stated, if marked or real im- 
provement of seeds is to be ob- 
tained and those improvements 
maintained, something (more must 
be done. It will pay the farmer 


who has by either his own produc- 
tion or through purchase secured 
a good variety of corn to improve 
it through or by means of that bet- 
ter selection which he can secure in 
a special seed plat. If this is true 
of the farmer who is. producing 
seeds for his own planting, why 
is it not true of the seller of seeds 
for others to plant? 


What the Seller of Seeds Should Do. 


We believe it will pay any man 
who is producing seeds, to sell to 
others for planting, to have a seed 
plat in which he can at least breed 
and select the seed which he him- 
self plants. When he does this and 
selects from the field planted with 
this especially grown seed, the seed 
he offers the public, perhaps he has 
done all that can be expected of him 
at present and under existing con- 
ditions; but this much we believe 
the sellers of seeds owe to their 
patrons and to themselves. Many of 
those who are offering seeds for sale, 
as well as many farmers who pro- 
duce their own seeds, do not even 
select the seed they plant in the field. 
Ic is not likely that much improve- 
ment will be secured in planting crib- 
selected corn grown from ordinary 
field-selected seed; but it is almost 
certain that no improvement will 
come from planting crib selected 
seed, grown from crib-selected seed. 

Next week we shall have some- 
thing to say about the management 
ot the special seed plot. 


“CORN TALK.” 


How to produce. a maximum crop at a minimum 
cost. A valuable treatise on the modern methods 
in corn culture. Many new suggestions invalu- 
able to corn raisers, in this my revised treatise. 
It tells how to produce 100 bushels shelled corn 
per acre without fertilizer or manure, and at the 
same time increase the productiveness of your 
land. Highest compliments upontthe merits of 
this book received from the agricultural colleges 
from a number of States. Free. A postal card will 
bring it. W. Oscar Collier, Corn Spectalist, Easton, 
Maryland. 


Improved Two-Eared Corn 


When a crop fails it is gone forever, but two 
large ears on every stalk gives two crops in one 
season; 500 bushels grown from 35-lb tested seed 
in 1910. Indorsed and distributed by field 
agents of the Department of Agriculture. 
Bushel selected ears from detasseled seed plat 
$2.50; peck 75c. 

W.L. KENNEDY, Temple, Ga. 


SOY BEANS was 


PEAS 


Two most important crops for fertilizing, soiling 
and hay. Will grow wherever corn can be 
raised. Cane, Cotton and Millet seed. Illus- 
trated catalogue gives detailinformation. Write 
a postal card for it today. 


HICKORY SEED CO., Trade St., Hickory, N. C. 


Hope’s Mexican Big Boll Cotton 
Has No Equal 


Yield is from three to twelve hundred pounds 
per acre over common varieties. Largest and 
earliest Big Boll known. 30 bolls to pound. 
Earlier than King’s. Ffifty bags, 3 bushels 
each, $5 per bag. 


J.D. HOPE, - Sharon, S. C. 


Cotton Seed 


100 Bushels for Sale 


_Thigpen’s Prolific, an early big boll cotton, 
yields 40% strong and healthy, every bushel 
grown on my farm. Price $1.00 per bushel. 


I. L. THIGPEN, Mildred, N. C. 
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The accompanying view shows 
a series of buildings at the Saska- 
toon Exposition, all of them cov- 
ered with Amatite Roofing. 


Amatite was selected because it 
was inexpensive, easy to put on, 
required no care or attention or 
expense afterwards, and would 
give excellent durability. 


If ordinary smooth roofing had 
been used, these roofs would re- 
quire painting every year or two 
at considerable expense and 
trouble. Amatite, however, has 
a mineral surface which requires 
no painting, 

Use Amatite for every roof 
where you want to save expense. 
It is the most economical solution 
of the whole roofing problem. 

Amatite Roofing requires no 
skilled labor to apply; it costs no 
more, (in fact much less) than 


New York Chicago 
Pittsburg Cincinnati 
Seattle 





60,000 Feet of Amatite Roofing 





Saskatoon Fair Buildings, covered with 
Amatite Rooting, Saskatchewan, Can, 


other roofings; and the fact that 
it requires no painting makes the 
total expense far below that of 
any other type of roof covering. 


You can use Amatite for every 
kind of steep roof building. We 
supply galvanized nails and liquid 
cement for the laps free of charge. 


Send for free sample and book- 
let. Address our nearest office. 


Everjet Elastic Paint 


Everjet saves money for the farmer 
because it costs only half as much as 
the next cheapest good paint. Only one 
color—a deep, glossy black. Suitable 
for roofs, out-door iron work, fences, 
farm machinery, furnaces, carts, etc. 


Creonoid Le Destroyer 


and Cow Spray 
Hens will be healthy if disease germs 
are eliminated from the poultry house 
by spraying regularly with Creonoid, a 
powerful, cheap farm disinfectant. 
Creonoid suppresses odors, kills germs, 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY wx 
Philadelphia Boston St.Louis Cleveland 
Kansas City Minneapolis New Orleans <=> 


London, England 





















crease power, 








j Power MEERCULES fuer 


, All Steel—4007% Stronger—Guaranteed 3 yrs. 


Send for our Hercules stump puller and pull your stumps 
for 30 days at our expense. Then if you are 


satisfied send it back. The Hercules is 400% stronger than 

any other puller; it is the only one good enough to ab- 

solutely guarantee for3 years—the only yPone with 
Double Safety Ratchets—the only one with all bearings and wor 


ing parts turned and machines to reduce friction and in- 
It is the only one with triple power attachments— 
capable of doing the work of two ordinary pullers— 
pulling the heaviest stumps or trees with ease. 
Special Low Price To First Buyers 
aq Write today for our big free book and special % 
introductory offer to first buyers in each commun- 
ity. It will pay you todo it now. Address 
HERCULES MANUFACTURING CO. 
180-17th Street, Centerville, lowa 


30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


not more than 





















ROLLER-BEARING® 
LIGHT DRAFT 


SUCCESS 


SPREADER 


The only spreader with a 33-year record of good work. Simplicity, Durability 


and Light Draft always foremost. Direct Chain Drive. 


No Cog Gears. The 


choice of men who investigate thoroughly. _Wood or metal wheels, A generation 


of experience back of every Success. The leader from the first. 
Write us promptly. 


ali patented. Catalog of facts Free. 


Exclusive features 


Kemp & Burpee Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Low-Down Steel Wheel Wagons 
Are fast replacing the high farm wagons for 
general farm work. The reasonis plain. The 
Low-Down wagon mikes easier work for the 
man and no harder for the team. One man 
can do most of his farm work alone with the 
Low-Down wagon. Getour free catalogue. 


HAVANA METAL WHEEL CO., BOX 68 HAVANA, ILL. 








New Wheels 


for the Old Wagon 


Letus fit your old wagon with“‘Electric” 
steel wheels and nae it strong and 
goodasnew. Another wagon life 
and a real handy wagon just by 
buying wheels. Broad tires, never 
* any resetting, no drying apart, rat- 
3 tling or coming loose. Free book gives 
Particulars and shows how it pays big 

to fit up old wagons with the long-life 
Electric Steel Wheels. Write for copy. 
ELECTRIC WHEEL C6., BOX S8, QUINCY, ILL. 













THE PROGRESSIVE Fap 


WHAT IT TAKES TO MAKE A GOOD SEED.BEp. 


The Best Time to Cultivate the Crop is Before It is Planted 
—How Soil Cultivation Can, to a Certain Extent, Take the 


Place of Soil Fertility. 


By A. L. French, Byrdville, Va. 


seed-bed?’’ Would it be prop- 

er to say a good seed-bed is a 
deep, well drained, fertile, finely 
pulverized, humus-filled, firmly com- 
paeted mass of 
soil. This sounds 
pretty good, does 
it not? We can 
just imagine this 
dark, deep-color- 
ed, mellow mass 
of soil that it 
would be only a 
delight to work in 
and to see the 
corn plants spring 


H= WOULD We define ‘‘a good 





mR. A. L: “ RENCH.- 
right out of it, white and green, al- 


most in a night. But as we contem- 
plate this fruitful, warm plant-root 
home, do not our minds drift off then 
to our fields, that we are preparing 
for corn, with a feeling almost akin 
to aversion, as we see in our mind’s 
eye, these wet, hard, cloddy spots? 
And ought not the feeling to drive 
us into better work on this land be- 
fore we trust the seed to its care? 

Too many of us I believe, look at 
the surface of our fields and their 
smooth, fine appearance causes us to 
fail to inquire into the condition far- 
ther down where the roots of the 
plants do all of their work of gath- 
ering plant food. A smooth upper 
surface is splendid for retaining 
moisture, but this is not the seed- 
bed proper but simply the blanket 
that is to cover the field. The little 
roots of the plants will have little to 
do with part of the soil, as this is 
the part that must be given up to 
the cultivator shovels while they do 
their work of conserving moisture 
and killing grass and weed seeds. 
Down below out of reach of the tools 
that are used for the cultivation of 
the hoed crops, is the real home of 
the plant roots, and if we have failed 
in the early handling of our soils to 
fine, drain and fill with vegetable 
matter this under-portion, our soils 
will be like a home nicely painted on 
the outside but the interior cold, 
without furnishings and having the 
provisions locked in the basement. 
In a word, the heart of the home 
would be cold, cheerless. 


So let us dig down into our soils 
and see what conditions prevail 
there, and if clods, rocks and hard 
spots abound, let’s get out there with 
the disk harrow, spring-tooth har- 
row or cultivator, and go to work on 
the real seed-bed. Let us bring the 
clods and sods to the surface to be 
crushed by the Acme or smoothing 
harrow or tear them to pieces where 
they lie. This can only be done be- 
fore the crop is planted, as the little 
strip of land immediately under the 
rcow—the part of the seed-bed most 
important to the very young plant— 
can never be worked after the crop 
is once planted, and none of the land 
can be as cheaply broken after plant- 
ing as before, because of danger of 
injury to the plants, by the use of 
large, deep-working tools. This work 
is the more important to those who 
must grow their corn on naturally 
thin soils—that 4, soils that have 
been wrongly treated in the past. 
They must, in part, make up to their 
plants in soil-working what they are 
unable to give them in suitable nat- 
ural conditions. 

I was struck with one thing espe- 
cially in the reports, in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, of the prize acres werk- 
ed by the boys. Every boy pieked a 
piece of land on which a deep, fine 
seed-bed was to be had with little 
work, and such crops as they made 








would be impossible to Produce g 
any but such naturally Tich, PP 
soils without many times the via 
of preparation and cultivation that 
was given these prize acres, 
bulk of the corn crop of the South 
must, for some years to come, be 
produced on uplands that have tenn 
sadly mistreated for 75 to 109 Years 
and if we are to grow large, profits. 
ble crops we must give more Cultiva. 
tion to the soil while we are gett, 
into the vegetable matter that the 
ideal corn soil already contains, We 
can and must in a measure Overcome 
our natural handicap by giving more 
attention to the fining of the oi 
with tools before the seed go into 
the soil. Cultivation will not take 
the place of fertility and vegetapjs 
matter but will be a great aid in the 
growing of fair crops while we are 
at work on the greater problem of 
bringing our soils into condition ty 
make large crop production more 
easy of accomplishment. 

So I urge you, my fellow farmer, 
to do your level best this spring to 
give your plants as good a seed-bed 
as it is possible to do with the tools 
at your dispesal. 





“Your valuable paper is worth ten 
times the subscription price to any 
farmer who will read and put into 
practice its teachings. I could not 
farm without it.’”-—O. J. Dietz, Hick- 
Gry, N: ¢. 





COFFEE HEART 
Very Plain in Some People. 


A great many people go en sit 
fering from annoying ailments for 
a long time before they can get thelr 
own consent to give wp the indu- 
gence from which their trouble 
arises. 

A gentleman in Brooklyn describes 
his experience, as follows: 

“T became satisfied some months 
ago that I owed the palpitation of 
the heart from which I suffered al 
most daily, to the use of coffee, (I 
had been a coffee drinker for 3 
years) but I found it very hard to 
give up the beverage. 

“One day I ran across a very sél 
sible and straightforward presenta 
tion of the claims of Postum, and 
was so impressed thereby that ! 
concluded to give it a trial. 

“My experience with it was unsal 
isfactory till I learned how it ought 
to be prepared—by thorough boiling 
for not less than 15 or 20 minutes. 
After I learned that lesson there was 
no trouble. 

“Postum proved to be a most pal 
atable and satisfactory hot bevel 
age, and I have used it ever since. 

“The effect on my health has beet 
most salutary. The heart palpite- 
tion from which I used to suffer 80 
much, particularly after preakfast, 
has disappeared, and I never have 
a return of it except when I dine 
lunch away from home and drink 
the old kind of coffee because Pos 
tum is not served. I find that Poe 
tum cheers and invigorates while it 
produces no harmful stimulation. 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

Ten days’ trial proves an &® 
opener to many. 

Read the little book, 
to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
Reason.”’ 

Ever read the above letter? A 
new one appears from time to 
They are genuine, true, and full of 
human interest. 


“The Road 
“There's a 
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cultivators. The weeder is 
labor saver so far as I am 
of one. I used one on my 
cotton last year and was 

{| with the results. I would 
one-,two- or three-horse 

o get one and have it ready 
»» this year. Having put 
good fix with cultivators, 
putting down more ferti- 
300 pounds of same 
lyzing about 6-3-3. I 
yuund it with 16-inch 
breaking out middles 

nch shovels—3: furrows to 
in 8 or 10 days I sided it 

h 24-inch sweeps and put 
of soda mixed with a lit- 
and 8-4-4 guano. Of this 
ipplied about 200 pounds, 
10 pounds of soda to 

The week following a 

Ss with planter running 
Where land was a lit- 

pulled up some of the corn, 
srage I had a stalk every 

i did not weigh my corn, 

by the number of loads 
least 80 per cent more 
ide the year before. I got 
se loads from 35 acres, 
like 40 bushels to the 
n average. I owe my suc- 
Dir. Knapp and The Progres- 


THOMAS J. HART. 
os. ©. 





———— 
Home-Made Cultivator. 


rs. Editors: If the subscrib- 
wants a cultivator, will take 
off a diverse cultivator and 
ein to a 6x2, 2 feet long, 4 to 
then bolt to any riding 
he will have a tool that 

é J. B. ROBERSON. 
on, Ala 
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Don't Plant 
WAIT! om 


I guarantee 
that. Bumper yields 
of al2 field_and gare 
dencrops.My— 


Standard 
Seed Tester 


lays bare the foundation of all 
crops—the root growths. Selects 
rains that produce grain, Noth- 
ng likeit but Nature, Write for 
Free Bulletin quick—great news. 
W. C. Adams, President, 
THE STANDARD SEED TESTER CO, 
Box 61, Decorah, lowa 
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The ‘“‘Dandy’® Buggy with ‘‘A-Grade” 

wheels. Anhonest vehicle made entirely in 
the interest of the buyer.” 

The ‘White Star’’ challenges comparison and 
its guarantees are as sound asa U.S. bond, 

Write today for Catalog and particulars. 

ATLANTA BUGGY CO. 
Atlanta, Ga. 











Jtyle Book 


We want our 1911 Catalog int 


the home of every Farmer in 
America; 178 pages of genuine 
Buggy, Harness and Saddle 
bargains; 251 illustrations; 138 
styles Vehicles, 74 designs in 
Harness. Biggest and 
\% best book ever print- 
ed. Murray ‘‘Highest 
Award’’ Buggies 
Direct from his Fac- 
tory; 4 weeks’ road 
trial; 2 years’ guar- 
: fan antes. Send for this 
. Big Free Book today. 
th Ww. H. Murray Mtg. | Co 351. 5th 8t., Cincinnati. 0. 
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of Date 


that the 1912 models) will be out in 
f this year. You must admit that many 


cal 


s along the lines of the present HUDSON ‘33.’’ 


iose cars now sold as 1911 cars will be out of date 


is two years ahead of others because 


ssible for other manufacturers to so quickly 
they can follow this new type of designing—the 
many parts—making everything dust proof—extra 
ys improving automobile designing as it has been 
“33” that you get now will be as modern in 1913 as 


1 


xe able to obtain then. 


n three types: a Touring Car at $1,400, a Pony Ton- 
$1,500. These prices include complete equipment with ‘ 

-h magneto, mohair top, Prest-o-Lite gas tank, gas 

t, etc. These prices do not include freight from Detroit. 


ee the Triangle on the Radiator 








iotor Car Company 


Detroit, Mich. 








SOUTH CAROLINA INTERESTED IN BIG CORN{CROPS.'] 


More Competitions This Year Than 


Ever Before—Prizes for 


Profits as Well as for Big Yields—Why Corn Should Be Meas- 


ured on a Kiln-Dried Basis. 


By Prof. D. N. Barrow South:Carolina Field Editor. 


HE INTEREST in corn growing 
I | that has been so active in this 


State for the past two years, 
reaching its climax in the 228% 
bushels of Jerry Moore last year, 


shows no. signs 
of abating. In 
fact, Moore’s per- 
formance seems to 
have only served 
to whet the appe- 
tite of others, and 
on all sides pre- 
parations are be- 
ing silently made 
to beat that yield 

PROF, D. N. BARROW. if possible. The 
interest among the boys is partic- 
ularly intense as evidenced by the 
readiness with which they are en- 
rolling in Boys’ Corn Clubs. Nearly 
every county is showing the organi- 
zation of good strong clubs and the 
demand upon those of us who are 
supposedly able to give information 
in regard to corn culture for person- 
al talks is heavier than we can prop- 
erly fill. 

Nor is this interest cenfined tothe 
boys. There have been formed a 
number of Corn-Growing Clubs for 
men and nearly every county has, 
besides the State prize, local prizes 
for the largest yield of corn. Many 
sections are also wisely including 
premiums not only for the largest 
yields but for those showing the 
greatest profit upon the investment, 
and it is these latter that in my 
opinion are of the greatest econom- 
ical importance and out of which 
will grow a more lasting and perma- 
nent good. The largest yield, like 





the swiftest horse, has its useful- 
ness but we do not care to use the 
swiftest race horse in a long day’s 
travel, because we know he is un- 
fitted for it, but prefer the horse 
that can do the maximum amount of 
work with the least amount of in- 
jury. So the contest in corn that 
will teach the most valuable lesson 
is that which shows the greatest 
yield at the minimum expense. 

In arranging for the award of the 
various premiums for yield of corn 
there is one feature that heretofore 
has not been taken into consider- 
ation, and that I think it would be 
well to give attention to in the future. 
It is the almost universal custom 
and requirement that the corn shall 
be weighed at the time of gathering 
and from the data so obtained that 
the yield shall be determined. There 
is no regulation as to the degree of 
ripeness, or rather dryness, that the 
corn shall possess. Now, it is well 
known that the moisture varies very 
greatly in corn at the time of gath- 
ering even though that corn is in 
every way ripe. An ear of corn, 
though ripe, gathered in early Sep- 
tember will weigh all the way from 
10 to 30 per cent more than that 
same ear when thoroughly dried out. 
Though the crops may all be planted 
at the same time and gathered wtih- 
in a few days of each other, this 
moisture will vary very greatly with 
the climatic conditions under which 
it was gathered. It would seem then 
that it would only be fair to have 
some regulation that would put all 
contestants on an equal footing in 
this respect. As the seasons vary 





so greatly in different sections of 
the State, it would manifestly be un- 
fair to have any fixed rules as to the 
time of planting or harvesting, as 
this necessarily has to be left to 
the judgement of the contestant. 
About the only fair and impartial 
way of reporting the yield of corn, 
in order that all may be upon the 
same basis, would be to reduce the 
corn to the kiln-dried state before 
determining the yield. This deter- 
mination is such a simple thing that 
it would seem that there should be 
no difficulty in selecting some man 
in. each county to whom could be 
delegated this work. Rules for doing 
so could be obtained from the Agri- 
cultural College, rules so simple that 
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The Fa 
Is the Basis of All Industry, 


LIME 


is the basis of all good farming. Write 
letin by the best authority in the Unite 
on Lime on the Farm, and get pric 
purest lime. Don’t buy earth, water, 
A postal will give you reasons, 


POWHBATAN LIME CO., . . Strasburg, Va, 


‘UNCLE SAM” says (Bulletin No, 71) 
OYSTER SHELL LIME 


IS 95s PURE LIME 


and the most economical to use 


for bul. 
d States 
@ on the 
sand, ete, 











Let US prove & to you 
BRESLAUER, LACHICOTTE & CO., Waverly Mills, $, ¢, 








Baltimore Sales Dept. 











Where Bumper Crops Abound 


“A, A. C. Co.” Fertilizers 


have been used by the best farmers for years. 
and in other regions they have the most excellent reputation. 
Materials are selected not solely for chemical anclysis, but for their 
solubility and real agricultural saiue. 
are perfecdly mixed in right proportions so that growing plants may 
feed upon them from seed time to harvest. 
Special formulas made for your crops. 
Dealers find this a good line to handle. 
your locality, write us direct NOW. 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL CO. 





Throughout the East 


The most available plant foods 


The best sacks are used, 


If we have no agent in 
Write anyhow for free booklet. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 

























fertilizer bill. 






Distributing Points: 
Belfast, Me. 
Boston, Mass. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Norfolk, Va. 





Plowed under, Cow Peas 
provide humus, thus keeping 
moisture in the soil, unlock- 
ing plant foods, loosening the 
ground for wider and easier 
range of roots, and promoting 
the growth of soil bacteria. 


Since Cow Peas are such 
invaluable soilimprovers, and 
because our Southern climate 
is so finely adapted to their 
growth, right farming—the 
kind that considers both soil 
and crop—calls for Cow Peas. 


Right Farming 
for Cow 


Cow Peas bring a good 
price in the market. 


They produce oneto three 
tons of hay to the acre, and 
thru their roots, fix nitrogen 
in the soil, saving half on the 


Coe-Mortimer Company, 


Special 
New York, N. Y. 


Peas 


And Cow Peas Call for 
Thomas Phosphate 


It pays to fertilize Cow Peas heavily—and properly. 
They absolutely refuse to grow in sour or acid soil. 

To insure a good catch and luxuriant stand, they 
must have phosphoric acid, lime and potash. 

Thomas Phosphate furnishes all necessary phosphoric acid, and in the 


It limes the soil abundantly (containing nearly 1000 Ibs. to 
the ton), and it releases the potash already in the soil. 


alkaline state. 


Write for prices and free literature. 


















ails 


Try Thomas Phosphate under Cow Peas on that worn out land. 
speak with the authority of actual “best by test” knowledge when we say 
you'll get surprisingly fine results and permanent soil improvement. 

Thomas Phosphate cannot be washed away, nor does it revert to 
insoluble forms. 


Importers, 


Charleston, S. C. 


It contains no filler—every pound in a ton has its value. 


We 


Distributing Points: 
Wilmington, N. C. 
Charleston, S. C. 
Savannah, Ga. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Tampa, Fla. 
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“wis LONG STAPLE COTTON 


p sold for 25¢ per Ib. Equals Mississippi 
Limited amount of select seed for sale, 
f. 0. b. Gastonia, N. C. 


4910 cro) 
Delta. 
du. 
E. P. LEWIS, Originator, 


Gastonia, N. C. | 








R. F. D. 2, 
The Celebrated Crosland Cotton 


akes 500 Ibs. lint; often more. Bags and 

i Ib, corded, saving $1.50 per bale in picking alone. 

: ties BOE much seed cotton per acre as any other variety. 
: Vilas etter staple. Drought and wet weather proof, 
sit is evenly distributed over stalk. My average 

] asi 1,900 Ibs. per acre. | 75c per bushel. Fine budded 
Id nuts for sale at 30 to 50c per lb. according to size 


and variety: CHAS. CROSLAND, Bennettsville, S. C. 
IMPROVED 


(00K’S Cotton Seed 


For sale by the first who introduced them in 
the State of North Carolina. 

Price $1 per bushel as they come from gin. De- 
; Jinted seed 25c per bushel higher. All shipped 
in strong 2% bus. sacks and delivered my depot. 
Sold U. S. Government doing demonstration 
work in North Carolina for past four seasons. 

Apply to CAREY A. WILLIAMS, 

Ringwood, Halifax Co., N. C. 


Biggs Seven-Ear Corn 


By 16years personal supervision and selec- 
tion, I have developed an excellent prolific corn. 
My yield has never been less than 75 bushels 
per acre; last season it was 160 bushels per acre. 
Price $1.00 peck; $3.00 bushel. 
NOAH BIGGS, Scotland Neck, N. C. 


Seed Corn 


For the practical farmer. Result of years of 
careful selection; grown on ordinary soil, with 
only ordinary fertilization; steady increase in 
yield; less than 2 per cent. barren stalks. 

Giant—Heaviest yielding one eared corn— 
tendency to two years on fertile soil. White. 

Biggs’ Seven Ear—The best prolific corn. 

Prise Prolific—A strain of Cocke’s prolific. 
Won first prize in Boys’ Contest the past two 
years. 

Select ears, nubbed and shelled, $2.00 per 
bushel; prime ears, not shelled, $2.50 for 50. 

Our supply limited. Order now. 

WEBB BROS. Stem, N. C. 




















10 BUSHELS COCKE’S PROLIFIC FIELD- 
SELECTED CORN 
fery ear from stalks containing 2 or more 
goodears, bushel $2; peck, 60 cents; crib-selected, 
bushel $1.50; peck, 50 cents. 
D.W. LINDLEY, Guilford College, N. C. 


; Marlboro 
Prolific Corn 


Weoriginated it; we grow it pure. Premium 
com at the experimental stations. Will yield 50 
percent. more than any other variety. 


Price $2.50 Per Bushel 
EXCELSIOR SEED FARM CO. 


CHERAW, S. C. 








any one of average intelligence could 
follow them unerringly. 

The committee that weighs up the 
corn is now required to shell a cer- 
tain part and determine the percent- 
age of shelled corn to cob and shuck. 
It would be very easy for this com- 
mittee to fill a quart Mason jar with 
this shelled corn, before it has had 
an opportunity of drying out, seal 
the same up hermetically and to de- 
liver this to a designated party, prop- 
erly marked, who would determine 
the actual weight of kiln-dried corn 
and from it the actual yield from the 
field. I believe some such plan 
would prove more just and equitable 
to all contestants and at the same 
time would tend to remove any sus- 
picions of the doubting Thomases 
about the accuracy of large yields, as 
it would show that every safeguard 
possible had been thrown around it. 
I commend the adoption of some 
such plan to all committees who will 
have the awarding of premiums this 
year. 





Composting manure with muck, 
leaves, etc., is usually a sheer waste 
of time and labor. As a rule, the 
longer manure is kept off the land 
the less it is worth when finally ap- 
plied. 


Phosphoric Acid 


Rock Phosphate 
Natural Fertilizer 








Fifty pounds of Rock Phosphate, mixed 
with one load manure will increase your 
crop yield from 40 to 75 per cent. Write 
TODAY for prices. 


Central Phosphate Company 


Mt. Pleasant, Tenn. 


COT 














Every Cotton Grower, 
large or small, rich or 
poor, write to 


B.W. Hawkins, Nona, Ga. 





for, history and de- 
scriptive circular of 
his Extra Prolific 
Cotton, and Price of 
Seed. It’s free, and 
will be worth Hun- 
dreds of DOLLARS 
to YOU. 

Quick Maturity and 
will make Three 
Bales per acre. 











STECKLER’S 
SEEDS 
Dept. M., 512 Gravier Street 
NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 


are known for quality. Catalogue FREE 
RICHARD FROTSCHER’S Successors. 


Bryan’s Extra Prolific 
Seed Corn 


wave result of five years careful field selec- 
on from stalks having 2 to 9 ears. Crop last 
en made 400 bushels on five acres, cost 17 cents 
ushel. Peck 85 cents, % bushel $1.50, bushel $3.00, 


GEO. W. BRYAN, Scotland Neck, N. C. 


Cotton Seed 


wt Culpepper’s Improved cotton seed for 

pa Vigorous growing, medium maturing. 

 bolled and heavy yielding variety. 
RECTOR 

















PRICE OF SEED: 1'bushel, $1.50; 100 Ibs., $4.50; 
5 bushels, $6.50; 10 bushels, $12.50; 12 bushels, 
$15; 20 bushels, $24; 25 bushels, $30; 50 bushels, 
$57.50; 100 bushels, $110. Car lots, $1.05 per 
bushel, f. 0. b. NONA. 


SEED CORN 


JOHNSON’S PROLIFIC 


Acorn with 73 years history. First planted 
by Samuel Johnson in 1838, and continuously 
grown on same plantation by his son, Amos M. 
Johnson, now 91 years old. Originally a large 
white long grain, medium cob, one-ear corn, 
bred up and improved during the last 14 years 
to a two-ear corn, by carefully selecting seed 
from field. A 4% acre field on my farm made in 
1908 325 bushels, the best acre yielding 91 bush- 
els; the best acre on my farm last year yielding 
over 100 bushels. I offer this highly improved 
select seed corn: for the 1911 season at $1 per 
peck, or $3 per bushel. 

I planted ‘‘Johnson’s Prolific’’ seed corn last 
ear and made on one acre one hundred and 
seventeen (117) bushels. 
JAMES NORTON. 


Hope Mills, N. C., R. 1, March 18, 1911. 
J. D. JOHNSON, Garland, N. C. 
SEED CORN Cocke’s prolific is reliable, 
has stood the test, will al- 
ways give you a good yield, is father of all the 
prolifics. I grow it especially for seed. Buy on 


cob and know what you plant, $2.00 per bushel. 
Produces 2 to 6 ears per stalk. 











North Carolina Experiment Station, 


West Raleigh, N. C 


WILL GROOME, - - - - Greensboro, N. C. 











Sold under our name. 






Less than carload lots 
F. O. B. Raleigh. 












Be On the Safe Side! 


Protect yourself against inferior varieties 
If you want genuine 


SIMPKINS’ PROLIFIC COTTON SEED 


“Earliest maturing Cotton Seed in the world” 
See that this Trade Mark 9a 
and our guarantee is on each bag. 

In carload lots...........-ss1-se0eeeee--: $1.10 per bu. 
$1.15 per bu. 


\ W. A. SIMPKINS CMPANY, Raleigh, N. C. j 










TOBACCO FERTILIZERS. 


Mr. R. P. Watson, of Wilson, N. 
C., sends us the following fertilizer 
formulas, recommended by Prof. E. 
H. Mathewson, for the ‘“‘New Belt’ 
tobacco territory, of eastern North 
Carolina and South Carolina: 

From actual experience it is shown 
that an increase of (sulphate) pot- 
ash will not only help the smoking 
qualities, but iit will increase the 
yield, and the extra expense is very 
small compared with results. The 
formulas suggested and advised are 
based on the amount used per acre. 

1st. To the 3-8-3 goods so much 
used, add 100 pounds sulphate of pot- 
ash in every 800 pounds used, cost- 
ing $2.50 to $3.50. Compared to 
the 3-8-3 a fertilizer analyzing 3-8- 
10 or 3-8-7164 would be far prefer- 
able. 

Better results, however, can be 
obtained by either having the fol- 
lowing formulas put up or mixed at 
home: 


2nd.— 
250 tbs. dried blood (16 per cent 
ammonia) 

400 ‘* 16 per cent acid phosphate 
150 ‘* sulphate potash (50 per 
cent potash) 

ao! 
800 ‘* (costing $14 or $15) to be 


applied to 1 acre. 
To those who wish a less expensive 


fertilizer: 8rd.— 

150 tbs. dried blood (16 per cent 
ammonia) 

400 ‘* 16 per cent acid phosphate 


150 ‘* sulphate potash (50 per 
cent potash) 
700 ‘* (costing $11 or $12) to be 


applied to 1 acre. 

The experience of the best farm- 
ers was found to be along the lines 
proposed above. The sulphate of 
potash increase was strongly advis- 
ed, also a fair per cent of ammonia 
preferably from dried blood. 





“Some folks is always prayin’ ter 
de Lawd ter give ’em charity, w’en a 
better idee would be fer ter surprise 
de angels by havin’ some er it befo’ 
han’.”—Atlanta Constitution. 
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Cow Peas 


Write for prices. 
Rosedale Farm, Rufus Wharton, Jr., Washington, N. C. 


Cook’s Improved Cotton Seed 
FOR SALE 
“The Best Up-land Cotton Yet Discovered” 


363 





I have not less than 1500 bushels selected seed 
of above cotton yet unsold. These seed were 
not ginned out until second day of March this 
year. I run my own ginnery and Cook’s Im- 
proved is not molested until fully through gin- 
ning for public. My best customers are those of 
whom I get their second orders of two or three 
years apart. Sold U. S. Government doing 
Demonstration work in North Carolina for past 
four seasons. Price $1 per bushel or $100 for 
one hundred bushels. Address 


C. A. WILLIAMS, Ringwood, Halifax Co., N. C. 


43 EARS OF CROOK'S WHITE 
GIANT CORN SHELLED 1 BU. 


Crook’s Giant Corn last year was tested at Ala. 
Experiment station with 21 varieties including 
all such prolific varieties as Hastings, Marlboro, 
Cocke’s, Sanders, Mosby’s. Our Giant stood 2nd 
in yield, out-yielding every prolific variety. 
Price pk. 75c; % bu. $1.25; bu. $2.25; enough to 
plant one acre, $1 prepaid. Reference, Citizens 
Bank, Lexington. 


CROOK BROS.- - 
BOONE COUNTY SEED CORN 


Pure bred Boone County Special Seed Corn. 
wo dollars per bushel. 


J. A. HARDY, - - - - - - _ Blackstone, Va. 
Simpkins’ Pure Prolific 
COTTON SEED 


the very earliest, bears the fullest, and yields 
the most of any I ever planted, and I plant no 
other now. as I think it the best. Was very care- 
ful in saving these seed for} planting. Price 


75 cents per bushel. 
B. F. SHELTON, ae Speed, N. C. 


Grow Peanuts 


Profitable money crop; valuable feed crop. 
Easy to cultivate and harvest. ‘“The Peanut and 
Its Culture,” an illustrated treatise of 25 chapters 
covering every detail of this crop, together 
with two pounds of choice, selected Spanish 
seed peanuts sent prepaid for $1. Write us about 
seed peanuts. 


AMERICAN SEED PEANUT CO., Box A, Petersburg, Va. 


COTTON SEED----Geruine “Simpkins Pro- 

lific,” the “‘Two-bale to- 
the-acre” kind. Is the earliest, bears the full- 
est, and yields the most lint of any kind that 
has been planted in this section. This is the 
kind that all Farmers should want. These seed 
were carefully selected for planting, no top seed 
were saved. Price 1 to 10 bushels; $1.00, 10 to 50 
bushels; 90 cts, 50 bushels or more 75c per bu., 
f. 0. b. this point. Send money order or check 
and get your wants supplied. A. J. PARKER, 





- Huron, Tenn. 

















Speed N.C. 





tilizers 
above 
was Mr. 


seven years ago 


NORFOLK, VA. 
MACON, GA. 
SPARTANBURG, S. ©. 





other considerations. 


Royster’s 





TRADE MARK 






e e * 
REGISTERED. 


The Origin of Royster Fertilizers. 


Mr. Royster believed that suc- 
cess awaited the Manufacturer of Fer- 


who would place quality 


This 
idea . Twenty- 


and this is his 


idea to-day; the result has been that 
it requires Eight Factories to supply 
the demand for Royster Fertilizers, 
F. S. ROYSTER GUANO COMPANY, 


FACTORIES AND SALES OFFICES. 


TARBORO, N.C. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


COLUMBIA, S. C, 
COLUMBUS, GA. 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 



















aVE N it you never sold a 
dollar's worth of goods in 
your! iife,make $5 tos10a day 
ling o na — -order 
. suits and pa 
This it is Your Chance To Make Money. 
We seli suits from 83 to #10 less than 
other house 8, give better tafloring,make 
b r fitting clothes, with a 
nite e. Youcan un dersell ot! th 
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ts sil—our line is the only line w het eyou 
can give satisfaction or money reft ind- 
ed. It is a snap to sell Regal Tailoring 
BIG MONEY—EASY WORK, 
Westart you Free. Send for sam- 
ples now. We will back you with our 
capital and experience—you do not need 
money--we will instruct you and you 
can commence making money at once. 
Send us your name and address now 
and an outfit largerthan all others with 
aewest samples, large fashion plate, 
tape measure and everything necessary 
will be sent you Free. 
You Can Get Your Own Clothes 
At Inside Price to advertise us. 
S Write today and receive exclusive terri- 
‘ory. If not interested show it to your friends as thisis too 
200d athing tomiss. The biggest chance te make money. 
REGAL TAILORING CO., 191 MarketSt. Dep ggg SHICAGO 


We use the Unton Lobel on all our. ements. ® 
















We Prepay 
Express Charges jj 





J 





One Year’s Free Trial 


HERE is but one way to buy a first. 
|: class high-grade piano or organ and 
= save money and that is the Cornish 






way We make all our own instruments 
at our own face 

You select tory—sell direct to 
your own theconsumer atour 
terms factory prices— 













































































































































































































































































































































































































































give you a year’s 
middleman’s fat 
offer: Send for our 
book—pick out any 
direct ,to your home 
you will not be tied upin any 
ht back at our expense. 
0 YT 
y We) Organs 
the sweetest and richest tones™most elaburate and 
signs—and are built to 
be better no matter 
full year’s tree 
ue of the Co 
No Risk 
we send with every piano or organ that leaves our factory 
can choose your terms of 
freight if you so desire. 
Cornish book today. It 
‘ » It shows the best instruments for 
eee meet. We will also send our 
rs) 
are more than a quarter of a mile 
for this handsome free book toe 
Cornish Zo Washington, New Jersey 
© Estabitshed Ovor A Half Century 
Operates only in the two Carolinas; and has 
Agents wanted where the Company is not 
$25.00 IN ADVANCE 
Up to Date—Fully Equipped—$16.75 
padgetiere tires, self healing, puncture proof 
Sold b 
C L. IVES & Co., 


you pocket all the 
Now here {fs our 
free piano and organ 
and we will ship it 
You’ll be under no obligation— 
as you think it should be ship 
and 
direct to the consumer’? cost you least. They have 
Most up-to-date de- 
piano or organ could 
And we give voua 
—to prove the val- 
You Take 
tsyour protection. This 
we make, It states that you can have a year’s free trial— 
to pay and that we will pay the 
Send for the beautiful free 
pianos and organs in the world, 
2 ace anyone can easily arrange to 
F satisfied Cornish users and there 
can save piano money. Write 
terested in a piano or organ. 
KINSTON, N. C. 
olina Company. 
Automobile Training 
of remaining until thoroughly competent. 
Bicycles—Bicycles 
.00 and upward, practically as good as new 
ls to sell by June Ist. 
FRAN 





rT» ROGRESS SIVE FA} 











free trial and let 
profits. 
large handsome 
instrument you want 
fora full year’s free trial. 
way. If the piano is not exactly 
2 
Pianos 
are the finest instfuiments made and on account of our “selling 
handsome cases—the 
last a lifetime. No 
what you may pay. 
trial <o prove this 
ents. 
The Cornish Bond 
and it binds us absolutely to every statement and guarantee 
payment—can have two years? 
Free Book 
shows the most complete fine of 
the least money and at terms 
mney book showing letters from 5000 
lion of them. It shows how you 
day and say whether you are ine 
North State Life Insurance Co., 
more Carolina lives insured than any other Car- 
now represented. 
Every advantage offered. Pupils have privilege 
L. D. BULLUCK, : : : Rocky Mount, N. C. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Second handed bikes at 
Chicago houses at $8.50; our price, $4 25. 
600 w 
109-111 Mulberry 8t., Goldsboro, N.C. 
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since gluten 


elastic, tenacious substan 

retains the gas as it is formed , 
dough. Some of us will 

in our childhood day 
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wheat by softening and chewi 
grains until all the soluble 
were swallowed and onl) he 
cious, elastic gum 
gum was the gluten of the 
and to it we owe not only 
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cold, which emphasizes the 
jmportance of keeping the dough 
througbeut the process at a uniform 


i: at and 


temperature. Undoubtedly much time 
jg wasted in kneading dough, theugh 
it seems to be agreed that this pro- 
cess works all the ingredients to- 
gether and gives a better texture to 
the pread. When the dough is 
smooth, elastic and rises quickly 
when pressed and does not stick to 
the hand, it is done. Bread at the 
two risings should each time double 
its bulk. 
Baking the Loaf. 


The baking of bread is not easily 
disposed of in a few words. The 
pest bread recipe in the world care- 
fully followed, improperly baked will 
not turned out a good loaf. Good 
results are obtained from a temper- 
ature of 360 to 400 degrees in which 
, moderate-sized loaf should bake 
50 minutes. I shall hope to see the 
day when the ovens in every kitchen 
will be equipped with a good oven 
thermometer. Until that day we 
shall have to do our best with the 
advice, “bake in a moderate oven.” 

The making of good light-bread is 
an accomplishment that every girl 
of 10 years should know something 
about. It is a task, however, that is 


Attractive Farm 


Homes 








tree should be planted in a front yard. 





worthy of the best efforts of any 
twentieth century woman, who wish- 
es to do something noble, something 
really worth while to better herself 
and humanity at large. 

Bulletin 112, Bread and Bread 
Making, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C., will be 
helpful to the housewife who wishes 
to understand her problem. 





A FOUR-GORE SKIRT. 











This skirt offers an admirable style 
for silk, satin, pongee, linen, ging- 
ham, duck and many of the novelty 
Woolens not too heavy for summer 
wear. The pattern is cut in sizes 
22 to 82 inches bust measure. Me- 
dium size requires 3% yards of 36- 
inch material. Price, 15 cents; or- 
der by number, 5122, and address 
Pattern Department, The Progressive 
Farmer. 





PLEASE READ CAREFULLY. 


It seems that some of our readers 
haye failed to read very carefully 
tS directions we gave for ordering 
th patterns illustrated in our Home 
Mle Department. The price and 
Number of each pattern is given 
With the illustration, and patterns 
Must be ordered by number and the 
Money to pay for them sent with the 
order. It is useless, too, to ask us 
for any more information about a 
pattern than is given in the paper. 
Please remember these things and do 
Not write to us asking us to send the 
Pattern of a shirt-waist, a skirt or 
_ other garment. Write plainly 
se umber of the pattern you wish, 
Xclose the price, as stated, and ad- 
Tess the Pattern Department of The 
Togressive Farmer. 








Il.—HOME OF C. W. BEAM, CHERRYVILLE, N. C. 


We regret that this picture does not give a fuller view of the grounds about this neat 
building. With a definite scheme of planting, this could be made ararely beautiful place, 
The crape myrtle is always a thing of beauty; but it is questionable whether an evergreen 
Some landscape gardeners favor them, but there is 
a growing tendency, and a wise one we think, to use them almost entirely as a background 
for the lighter-hued deciduous trees, shrubbery or perennial flowers. 








A HOME COURSE IN 


If You Care to Take Such a Course 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 


of Study, Write Us at 


Once and Tell Us Just What You Can Do at the Work. 


E HAVE been very much 
W gratified by the expressions 

of interest and approval 
which Mrs. Stevens’ letters in this 
department have called forth from 
our readers. For example, one 
lady writes: “How much your 
lessons are enjoyed cannot’ be ex- 
pressed in words, but you may feel 
sure that you are doing a great deal 
of good in every family where The 
Progressive Farmer enters. [ am 
sure you are saving many lives, es- 
pecially the lives of infants.” 
Another lady says: ‘“‘The Progressive 
Farmer is like a letter from a friend, 
full of instruction.’’ Others ‘have 
written im the same spirit, telling of 
the help the Home Circle Depart- 


ment has been te them. Owing to 
the very limited space which we 
have in this department, however, 


we wish to be sure that we are 
makinmg every bit of it of real bene- 
fit to the women who read it. We 
are always glad to have our friends 
write to us and make suggestions as 
to features they would like in this, 
as well as in other departments of 
the paper. Of course, it is not al- 
ways possible for us to be guided by 
the suggestions made, but we are 
glad to get them just the same. We 
are also glad at all times to have 
short practical letters on any subject 
of general interest to the women on 
the farm. Our readers can do much 
toward making a success of this de- 
partment by writing us about it 
whenever they have an idea which 
they think would be helpful to 
others with whom they might share 
it. And we trust that we shall have 
a great many more letters for this 
department than we have been get- 
ting. 

We have thought also of working 
out ‘‘A Home Reading Course in Do- 
mestic Science’ for our readers. This 
course would treat of foods and 
food preparation, household econo- 
mies, sanitation, ete. There would 
be a certain lesson assigned each 
week which each person taking the 
ccurse would’ be expected to read. 
Questions on this lesson would then 
be published and those taking the 
course would be expected to send us 
answers to these questions. The 
next week answers would be publish- 
ed in the paper with such comments 
as might seem worth while. The 
lessons would be mostly in bulletins, 
which could be obtained without cost, 


and if we should decide that any 
text-book was necessary, we would 
make the cost as small as possible— 
not over one or two dolars at the 
most. 

To work out such a course and to 
conduct the lessons means a lot of 
work in the office and we do not 
feel like undertaking it unless a con- 
siderable number of our readers are 
interested. We ask, therefore, that 
those who wish to take the course, 
if we decide to run it, write us at 
once telling us how much time they 
can give and the amount they are 
willing to put into books for study. 
Our decision vill depend upon the 





answers we receive to this request. 
If you are interested, write us at 
once; a postal will do. We hope to 
know definitely by the first of May 
as to whether or not we shall try 
this new feature. And we wish to 
hear from those who are willing to 
study the lessons—all of them— 
answer the questions asked in the 
weekly lessons and comply with such 
other rules as may be found neces- 
sary —for example, try  experi- 
ments with new methods of cooking 
if such should be thought advisable, 
and so on. It ought to be easy in 
almost any rural neighborhood to 
organize a club of from _ six to 
twenty members for the study of 
these lessons, and such a club would 
add greatly to their value and in- 
terest. Still, there is no reason why 
the busy housewife cannot study 
them by herself and profit by them. 
The matter is up to you, ladies of 
the Home Circle. We believe that 
the course could be made of great 
benefit to thousands of our readers, 
but as we have said, there is so 
much work and expense involved 
in preparing the lessons and caring 
for the reports that unless the 
women on the farms really want 
some such course of study we do 
not feel like undertaking it. Let 
us know, please, if you want it. A 
postal card will do if you haven’t 
time for a letter. Write at once. 





Skippers in Meat. 


Some of your readers want to 
know how to keep skippers out of 
meat. 

After meat is smoked, wrap each 
piece in paper so skipper fly can not 
lay its eggs on the meat, or put each 
piece in a paper bag and tie mouth 
of bag securely. This is absolutely 
certain if carefully done. 

H. K. MILNER. 

Hawthorn, Ala. 





Soak brooms every week in hot 
salt water, sheke and hang up, and 
they will last longer.—Miss Maggie 
McManaway. 








As Easy as 
a Moccasin 


Foot muscles that 


and ask to be shown 


The 
SOUTHERN 





ever slipped on. Style 
reputation in that line. 


CRADDOCK-TERRY CO., 





rebel at being bound 
up in stiff shoe leather 
should never be forced. 
Feet that fret make work, 

fun, or even rest, impossible. 
If your feet are sensitive, go 
to our dealer in your town 


$2.00 SHOE $2.50 


made flexible—made with all the stiffness taken out. 
It has solved the shoe problem for thousands of 
women to whom new shoes are simon-pure torture. 
The sole is solid and tough, but it bends like a moc- 
casin. The vamp is of kid, soft but tough as a board. 

You'll vote this shoe the most comfortable you 
\ all you care for. Wear—it’s 
a Southern Girl and the Southern Girl shoe has a 


Made in all styles—slippers—pumps—lace and button boots. 










GIRL 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 
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Editorial Gleanings. 

PUT DOWN some tile drains winter before 
last,’ said a wide-awake coast-country farmer 

the other day, ‘‘and I thought it was the low- 

est part of my farm. Last summer, however, you 
would have thought it the highest part, for the 
soil was in good condition and in good working 
order when all the rest of my land was water- 
sogged and overgrown by grass.” Naturally he 
has been putting in more tile drains this winter! 
“If my father had sda you working his land 


that way, he would have run you off.” So said 
an old-time farmer to a wide-awake, deep-plowing 
Progressive Farmer reading neighbor a few years 
ago. “But I'll watch you and your two-horse 
plows and see how it works anyhow.” And he did. 
Then he became convinced of the wisdom of better 
methods in his own farm. As a result, he now 
makes 1,000 pounds seed cotton per acre on a 
26-acre field which formerly yielded only eight 
pales, and his corn yield has jumped from fifteen 
to twenty bushels per acre to forty bushels. 


The Conference for Education in the South is 
to meet at Jacksonville, Fla., April 19, 20, 21, 
and its officials request us to extend a cordial in- 
vitation to all Progressive Farmer readers to at- 
tend. All the emphasis is to be on education for 
farm life. Of especial importance will be the ad- 
dresses by authorities from Denmark and Switzer- 
land telling of methods of rural education and co- 
operation in those countries, and by Miss Jessie 
Field telling of the agricultural schools in the 
West. Chancellor Barrow of the University of 
Georgia, United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion Ellsworth Brown, Editor Poe of this paper, 
and Mrs. F. L. Stevens, are also on the program. 


The railroads offer special rates. 
oJ 
An examination is announced by the Civil Ser- 


vice Commission for the position of “Grazing Ex~ 
aminers in the Forest Service.” The positions 
pay $1,200 a year to start with. The announce- 
ment specifies that the applicants must be “at 
least twenty years old, and possessed of at least 
one season’s experience in handling range stock, 
together with at least one year of technical train- 
ing in specified botanical studies.”” These men 
are to be employed in the management of the 
grazing problems on the National Forests. The 
interesting point is that a knowledge of botany is 
required to the extent of one year’s training at 
least. Some think that all an agricultural course 
should consist of is ‘“‘practical’’ work, or, as they 


put it, ‘learning to make money farming.’’ The 
Government and others are recognizing the im- 
portance of having men trained in the sciences 
which underlie farming operations, such as bot- 
any, chemistry, bacteriology, zoology, etc., and 
this knowledge can not be obtained if the stu- 
dents in our agricultural schools are to spend 
their time learning how to plow, hoe, etc. The 
live stock man must know the plants the live stock 
consume and also know how to feed and handle 
live stock. 
& 

There is no more important subject for the 
Southern farmer than the control of the water 
which falls on his lands during the growing sea- 
son. There are few years that crops on some 
lands do not suffer at some time for lack of mois- 
ture, but this may be almost entirely overcome by 
good farming—deep plowing, filling the soil with 
humus, shallow cultivation, etc. The excess of 
water, however, throughout the greater part of 
our territory is a more important matter. Wet 
spells occur nearly every year which either lessen 
the crops or entirely ruin them on a large part 
of Southern lands. Surface and under-drainage 
are live problems which demand the best thought 


and efforts of the Southern farmer. 
at 
Georgia has set a good example for other South- 


ern States by setting apart a “Health Day” to be 
observed in all public schools. Commenting on 
the matter, the Atlanta Journal says: ‘‘The death 
rate of Dublin, Ireland, is thirty-nine and nine- 
tenths per thousand; that of Frankfort-on-the- 
Main is only fifteen and six-tenths per thousand. 
The difference is one of public sanitation in the 
two cities. In this contrast, lies a truth that 
should stir every community to more vigorous and 
conscientious action.’’ In this connection it may 
also be observed that about the best thing the re- 
cent North Carolina Legislature did was its action 
in more than doubling the appropriation for the 
State Board of Health, and that Secretary Ennion 
G. Williams, of Virginia, has just published what 
may prove the most useful health bulletin ever is- 
sued in the South—a “Virginia Health Almanac.” 





Farm in More Syllables, Bank in More 
Columns. 


T TOOK a long time to make the farmers be- 
lieve that if they would farm in more sylla- 
bles they could write their bank accounts in 

more columns,” 

This is the suggestive remark in a biographical 
sketch of Henry Wallace, editor of Wallace’s 
Farmer, in a recent issue of Hampton’s Magazine 
and it’s a saying worth remembering. It’s the 
farmer who is willing to wrestle with unusual 
words and phrases like carbohydrates, nitrogen 
balanced rations, nutritive ratios, etc., etc., who 
is going to make money in his business. 

Moreover, there are several other things in this 
little sketch of Mr. Wallace that are worth the 
attention of our readers, for which reason—and 
also because Mr. Wallace is so good a friend of 
The Progressive Farmer—we are reprinting the 
following paragraphs: 


“Henry Wallace, President of the National 
Conservation Congress, is one of our most 
versatile and experienced conservators. He 
accepts the theory that the most valuable live 
stock for this country to conserve is the crop 
of human being. Specifically, he early became 
impressed with the desirability of conserving 
his own life, which, being perfectly human, 
he regarded as of peculiar importance to him. 
So, when a large family of his brothers and 
sisters had all died of consumption, and his 
physician told him, before he was forty years 
old, that by taking good care of himself he 
might live six months longer, Mr. Wallace in- 
augurated a very personal conservation cam- 
paign. He became a farmer. 

“At the end of six months he was two laps 
ahead of the undertakers, and at the end of 
three years had them completely distanced. 
He has been gaining an them now for thirty- 
five years, and at seventy-four is the last man 


THE PROGRESSIVE FaRyp 


you would suspect of being a cons 
tubercular. 

“Mr. Wallace saved his own life 
process of living much out of doors, and ve 
simply. For a time he was a Presbyteriay 
minister in eastern Iowa, but his health fail 
ing completely, he left the pulpit and went to 
farming. It was with this that his Teal A 
reer began. With the thrifty instinct of his 
Scotch ancestors, he had already become a 
investor in farm land in the newer D re 


by the 


arts 
Iowa, and in his quest of health, oxen 
and fresh air, he took personal charge of his 


farms. 

“At that time farmers grew corn and wheat 
for shipment. Henry Wallace began lectur- 
ing them about the wastefulness of 


selli 

pei elling 
“Get something to eat,’ he said. ‘If you 

are not too proud to milk, get cows; Other- 


wise, get steers, Nobody is going to Make 

money raising corn in the summer, to get 

the job of hauling it to town in winter at 

15 to 25 cents a bushel. The railroads wil] 

make all your profit that way. Condenge 

your freight. Four car-loads of corn Can be 
shiped in one car-load of hogs; twenty car. 
loads of corn in one car-load of butter. Thus 
you will get the profits that the railroads now 
enjoy, and will preserve and even increase 
the fertility of your soil. When live stock is 
sent to market, the main loss to the Soil is 
in the bone; when butter is sent to market, 
there is no loss worth mentioning, because 
butter, like all other carbohydrates and fat 
comes from the air.’ 

“At first it was mighty hard on his farm 
neighbors to hear him use such words as Car- 
bohydrates and protein and nitrogenous com- 
pounds without suspecting his Sanity. Farm- 
ing was done in words of one syllable, and it 
took a long time to make the farmers believe 
that if they would farm in more syllables 
they could write their bank accounts in more 
columns.”’ 

We need only add here that in the end the 
Iowa farmer took Mr. Wallace’s advice and be 
gan farming in more syllables and raising more 
live stock. The result is that to-day he banks 
in more columns—or at least shows a bigger an- 
nual income according to the latest available 
census figures—than the farmer in any other 
State east of the Rockies. 

Isn’t the lesson worth taking to heart? 





A Foolish Argument. 





ILL the parcels post bankrupt the country 
Merchants? Some are being made to be 
lieve, that it will. We have never been able 

ourselves to figure out how it would injure them 
the least little bit. All this talk about the big 
mail-order houses fails to impress us for the 
simple reason that the country merchant can use 
the postoffice just the same as the farmer or the 
mail-order man, and so long as he keeps what the 


farmers want and sells at a reasonable price they 


are going to buy of him rather than of the man in 
a distant city. Stronger evidence still is to be 
found in the fact that the small merchants have 
not been injured in other countries by this same 
parcels post. It hasn’t turned the trade of Great 
Britain or France or Australia over to a few big 
mail-order houses, and we do not believe any such 
results will follow its adoption in America. In 
any case, should this country be deprived of a con- 
venience enjoyed by every other civilized nation 
just because it might injure the business of a few 
thousand retail merchants? It seems to us that 
the millions of farmers are also entitled to com- 
sideration. 





A Thought for the Week. 


APPY old man! So the farm will still be 
H thine, and large enough for thee. What 

though all around bare boulders and marsh 
with its muddy sedge almost chokes up thy pas 
ture, yet the pregnant ewes will not take harm 
from strange herbage, and will be safe from the 
touch of disease from a neighbor’s flock. Happy 
old man! Here islanded by your native rivers 
and holy streams, thou wilt revel in the cool of 
the shade. On this side, as of yore, the hedge 
row that is thy neighbor’s boundary, where bee 
of Hybla sip the willow-blossom, shall sometimes 
lull you to slumber with their soft hums; on that, 
the woodman seated ‘neath the lofty cliff will 
carol to the breeze. Meanwhile your pet rings 


doves will hoarsely coo and coo, and the turtle 
dove complain to the sky-aspiring elm.—Virell. 
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surday, April 8, 1911.] 


ROUND THE WORLD TRAVEL LETTERS. 


By CLARENCE POE. 














XXIl.—THE CITY OF GORGEOUS COLORS. 


us to Rangoon, the capital and most im- 

portant city in Burma and (next to Bombay 
and Calcutta) the most important in British In- 
dia. We had heard much of the place, situated 
thirty miles up the river “on the road to Man- 
dalay,” but found that even then the half had not 
peen told. If there were nothing else to see 
put the people on the streets, a visit to Rangoon 
would be memorable, for nowhere else on earth 
perhaps is there such gorgeousness and gaudi- 
ness of raiment. At a little distance you might 
mistake a crowd for an enormous flower-bed. 
All around you are men and women wearing 
robes that rival in brilliancy Joseph’s coat of 
many colors. 


The varieties in form of clothing are as great 
as the varieties is hue. The Burmese babies 
toddle about in beauty unadorned, and for the 
grown-ups there is every conceivable sort of ap- 
parel—or the lack of it. Most of the laborers on 
the streets wear only a loin cloth and a turban 
(with the addition of a caste-mark on the fore- 
head in case they are Hindoos), but others have 
loose-fitting, red, green, yellow, blue, striped, 
ring-streaked or rainbow-hued wraps, robes, 
shirts or trousers: and the women, of course, af- 
fect an equal variety of colors. 


()*: DAY by steamer from Penang brought 


“The whackin’ white cheroot” that the girl 
smoked in Kipling’s ‘‘Road to Mandalay” is also 
much in evidence here; or perhaps instead of the 
white cheroot, it is an enormous black cigar—in 
either case as large as a medium-sized corn-cob, 
so that the newly-landed tourist is moved to 
stare thereat in open-eyed amazement. How 
do Kipling’s verses go?— 


“Hr petticoat was yaller, an’ ’er little cap was 

green, 

An’ ’er name was Supi-yaw-lat—jes’ the same 
as Theebaw’s Queen, 

An’ I seed her first a-smokin’ of a whackin’ 
white cheroot, 

An’ a-wastin’ Christian kisses on a ’eathen idol’s 
foot.”’ 


They are all there in Rangoon yet—the gor- 
geous coloring of the lady’s raiment, her cheroots 
and the heathen idols— 


“Bloomin’ idol made o’ mud, 
Wot they called the Great Gawd Bud.’ ”’ 


Burma’s Buddhist Temples. 


How many images of Buddha there are in the 
tity it would be impossible to estimate—I saw 
them not only in the pagodas, but newly-carved in 
the shops which supply the Buddhist temples in 
the interior—and the gilded dome of the Shwe 
Dagon Pagoda, “the most celebrated shrine of 
the entire Buddhist world,” glitters like a beacon 
for miles before you reach the city. Nearly two- 
thirds the height of the Washington Monument, 
it is gilded from top to bottom—with actual gold 
leaf, Rangoon citizens claim—and around it are 
innumerable smaller pagodas and shrines glitter- 
ing with mosaics of colored glass in imitation of 
all the gems known to mortals. Studied closely, 
they appear unduly gaudy, of course, but your 
first impression is that you have found a real 
Aladdin’s palace—a dazzling, glittering dream of 
Oriental splendor and magnificence. To these 
shrines there come to-day, as there have been 
coming for more than twenty centuries, pilgrim: 
from all lands where Buddha’s memory is wor- 
shipped—pilgrims not only from Burma, but 
from Siam, Ceylon, China, and Korea. I shall 
not soon forget the feeble looks of the old white- 
haired pilgrim whom two women were helping 
up the steep ascent as I left the Pagoda after my 
Second visit there. I am glad for his sake, and 
for the sake of all the millions to whom Buddha’s 
doctrine is “the Light of Asia,” that it is a re- 
ligion at least without the degrading, blighting 
tendencies of Hinduism, and that the smiling 
faces of the images about the Shwe Dagon pre- 
Sent at least some faint idea of a God who tempers 
justice with mercy and made human life good 
Tather than a God of cruelty who made life a 
Curse and a mockery. Every traveler who sees 
Buddhist Burma after having seen Hindoo India 
Comments on the greater cheerfulness and hope- 
fulness of the Burman people, and especially the 
— 


These articles are copyrighted in part by the Progressive Far 
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happier lives of the women—all a result, in the 
main, of the difference in religion. And yet Bur- 
man Buddhism, in all conscience, is pitiable 
enough—its temples infested by fortune-tellers, 
witches, and fakirs, its faith mingled with gross 
superstitions and charms to propitiate the ‘‘nats” 
or spirits which are supposed to inhabit streams, 
forests, villages, houses, etc., and to have infinite 
power over the lives and fortunes of the people. 
A common sight on the morning streets is a group 
of yellow-robed priests with their begging bowls 
into which pious Buddhists put food and other of- 
ferings; without these voluntary offerings the 
priest must go hungry. A curious custom in Bur- 
ma, as in Siam, requires every youth to don the 
priestly robe for a few days and get his living in 
this way. 


Rangoon’s Beasts of Burden. 


The ordinary beast of burden in Rangoon is the 
Indian bullock. Often pure white, usually with 
a well-kept appearance and with a clean glossy 
coat of short hair, he looks as if he should be on 
the way to a Roman sacrifice with garlands about 
his head. Teams of black Hindoos, three-quar- 
ters naked, are also seen pulling heavy carts and 
drays; and it may be that the small boys utilize 
the long-eared goats (they have heavy, drooping 
ears like a fox hound’s) to pull their small carts, 
but this I do not know. The work-beast of the 
city that interested me most was the elephant, and 
henceforth the elephants of Rangoon shall have 
a place alongside the camels of Peking in my 
memory and affection. Of course, the elephants 
of Rangoon are not numerous as are the camels 
in China’s capital, but those that one sees display 
an intelligence and certain human-like qualities 
that make them fascinating. 


Where the Elephants Do the Work. 


One morning I got up early and went to Mc- 
Gregor & Co.’s lumber yard at Ahloon to see the 
trained elephants there handle the heavy saw- 
logs which it is necessary to move from place to 
place. It beat a circus. It is very clear that My 
Lord, the Elephant, like most other beings in the 
Tropics, doesn’t entirely approve of work. What 
he did he did with infinite deliberation, and he 
stopped much to rest between tugs. Also when 
some enormous log, thirty or forty feet long and 
two or three feet thick, was given him to pull 
through the mire, he would roar mightily at each 
hard place, getting down on his knees sometimes 
to use his strength to better advantage, and wa 
could hardly escape the conclusion that at times 
he “‘cussed’’ in violent Elephantese. The king of 
the group, a magnificent tusker, pushed the logs 
with his snout and tusks, while the others pulled 
them with chains. But the most marvelous thing 
is how the barefooted, half-naked driver or ma- 
hout, astride the great giant’s shoulders, makes 
him understand what to do in each case by merely 
kicking his neck or prodding his ears. 

At one time while I watched a tuskless elephant 
or mutna got his log stuck in the mud and was 
tugging and roaring profanely about his trials, 
when the tusker’s mahout bid that royal beast go 
help his troubled brother. Straightway, therefore, 
went the tusker, leaving great holes in the mud at 
each footprint as if a tree had been uprooted 
there, gave a mightly shove to the recalcitrant log, 
and there was peace again in the camp. 

For stacking lumber the elephant is especially 
useful. Any ordinary-sized log, tree or piece of 
lumber he will pick up as if it were a piece of 
stovewood and tote with his snout, and in piling 
heavy plank he is remarkably careful about match- 
ing. Eyeing the pile at a distance, he looks to see 
if it is uneven or any single piece out of place, 
in which case he is quick to make it right. The 
young lady in our party was also much amused 
when the mahout called out, “Salaam to Mem- 
sahib’”’ (‘‘Salute the lady’’), and his lordship bow- 
ed and made his salutation as gracefully as his 
enormous head and forelegs would permit. 


Some First-Hand Jungle Stories. 


One of my fellow-passengers, a rubber planter 
from the Straits Settlements, 
phants, has used them on the plantation and as 
help in building bridges, and has told me some in- 
teresting stories concerning them. He had two,— 
one a tusker worth 2,500 rupees ($833 1-3) and 
the other a mutna (without tusks) worth 2,250 


(Continued on page 375.) 
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“What’s The News?” 




















completion of the translation of the Au- 

thorized or King James version of. the 
Bible was widely celebrated March 29th. Aside 
from its religious effect, the influence of this trans- 
lation upon English literature can scarcely be esti- 
mated. For centuries the common version of the 
Scriptures has been justly regarded as a ‘‘well of 
English undefiled,’ and it has, to a large degree, 
molded the style as well as the thought of the 
greatest writers. The American Revised version 
is regarded by scholars as more accurately ex- 
pressing the spirit of the original, however, and is 


rapidly growing in favor. 
* * & 


6 he: THREE-hundredth anniversary of the 


The new Congress met in extra session last 
Tuesday. This is the first time in sixteen years 
that the Democrats have had control of either 
House, and the opening session was marked by 
notable enthusiasm. Champ Clark was elected 
Speaker and in a short address warned his fol- 
lowers that continued Democratic ascendancy de- 
pends upon the fidelity with which the party ful- 
fills the trust imposed upon it. The Ways and 
Means Committee had already selected the Demo- 
cratic members of the various committees, and 
it is worthy of note that, with the exception of 
the Appropriations Committee, of which Fitzger- 
ald, of New York, is chairman, every important 
chairmanship goes to a Southerner. In the Sen- 
ate the Insurgent Republicans will hold the bal- 
ance of power. The Democrats plan to pass the 
Canadian reciprocity measure and begin revision 
of the tariff immediately. It is a very hopeful 
sign that they have dispensed with unnecessary 
employes in the House to an extent that will save 
the country $180,000 a year. Representative 
Mann, of Illinois, will be the Republican floor 
leadef. 

* * 8 

The feature of the past week or two in North 
Carolina politics has been the determined effort 
to get ex-Governor Aycock to announce himself a 
candidate for the United States Senate to succeed 
Mr. Simmons, who has now had the place two full 
terms. Until now Governor Aycock has resisted 
all the pressure brought to bear upon him by his 
friends, but many party leaders now declare that 
he must run in order to save the party from the 
bitter factional fight that would come from a con- 
test with Governor Kitchin and Mr. Simmons as 
the only candidates for the place. 

* 2s # 

Roy E. Cabell, United States Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, says he is now breaking up 
more blockade stills in the Upper South than ever 
before. ‘Public sentiment, which has undergone 
a decided change for the better,’”’ he says, “‘is help- 
ing us more than anything else. It is easier for 
our agents to catch and convict law-breakers. If 
we have evidence against a man it is not a diffi- 
cult matter to get a verdict against him.” 

s*s *# 

The people of Oregon have adopted a law pro- 
viding that no candidate for any office shall spend 
more ‘than one-fourth of one year’s salary in cam- 
paigning for that office. This would be a good 
law for that Southern State in which a recent can- 
didate spent $30,000 to get an office paying only 
$4,000 a year. To allow such a proceeding puts 
the poor man at a great disadvantage and is de- 
struction of democracy. 

zs * & 

Just a few weeks ago the Missouri Capitol was 
burned and now the New York State-House has 
been damaged by fire to the amount of $5,000,000. 
Losses from fire are larger in the United States 
than in any country in the world. Defective build- 
ing and inadequate protection share the blame. 

* * #& 

Carter Harrison has been elected Mayor of 
Chicago for the fifth time. His plurality over 
Merriam, the Republican candidate, was 18,000 
Butte, Montana, has elected a Socialist Mayor and 
Council. 

* *¢ 

King George has made it clear that he will not 
interfere with the policy of the Liberal leaders in 
Great Britain, and this means the speedy accept- 
ance by the Lords of the bill curtailing their 
powers. 

s* ¢ 8 

The New York Senatorial fight has at last been 
ended by the election of Judge James A. O’Gor- 
man, a Tammany Democrat. 

ss @& 

Peace negotiations are on between the warring 
Mexican factions, but the insurrectionists are still 
in the field. 


== 


THE!) COOK FARMS 


63—Registered M: th Jacks—63 
17— Registered Saddle Stallions —17 
12—-Registered Harness Stallions—12 
Weare making special prices on Jacks 
tand Stallions for the next thirty days. 
We are prepaying the fr 
sold. Write for circular or visit the 





» farms 


J.F.COOK & CO., Lexington, Ky. 





We off - 
ANGUS CATTLE at bork penne, Seceds 


von and good individuals. Call or write your 
ants. 
ROSEDALE STOCK FARMS, Jeffersonton, Va. 





The Kentucky Jack Farm 
We breed and raise the 
OTH CKY 





JOE x. WRIGHT 
Junction City, Ky. 


Branch Barn 
B Rocky Moont, N.C Ar. M 


and Sal 2 








SUNNYSIDE FARM ANGUS CATTLE 


FOR SALE. Three or four pure-bred Aberdeen- 
Angus bulls of the very best breeding. They 
are Pcie — — —— ready for 
. Noticks on the farm. 
——" W. R. WALKER, Union, S. C. 








Oakwood Farm 


Jersey Cattle and 
Berkshire Hogs 


Eminegt ¥ at the head of herd, son of the 
famous Em nent that sold at auction for 
$10,000. No females for sale at present, but 
have a few ehotce bulls and bull calves at 
reasonable prices. These bulls are from 
cows that have made over 400 pounds butter 
in twelve months. 

oice Berkshires of all ages on hand. 








R. L. SHUFORD, 
Newton, N. C. 














TEN PURE-BRED HEREFORD BULLS 
FOR SALE 


Prices $75. Best blood in America. 
‘Tuleyries Farm 
GRAHAM (F. BLANDY, White Post, Clarke Co., Va. 


SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., .. Charlotte, N. C. 
2xPURE-BRED BERKSHIRES 

















"3 Lee Premier $rd cost $1,100. His sire sold for 
pe ee - for 4 pl yoo 
. Boar and sow " 
Sows and ad —e ~ him for pie Be i asi 
e attle. At head of herd, Im- 
Steckwell, >. son of Stockwell, who sold 

at Cooper’s sale for $11,500. 





Registered Duroe Jersey Bred Gilts 
For Sale. These gilts were farrowed August 

and September. This offer hol 
ae until June 1st. First orders get pick; pri 
50. W. A. Thigpen, Conetoe, N. C. 





REGISTERED POLAND CHINA HOGS 


Boars, gilts and pigs, either sex, of choice breed- 
ing and at reasonable prices. 


W. J. Owen & Sons, Route 1, Hardinsburg, Ky. 


Registered Duroc Jersey Swine 


Fine lot highest quality Duroc-Jerseys ready 
for metiate ee Cr en ales and females not 
n. , Forest D . Va. 

R. W. WATSON, Prop., R. F. D. No. a - 








PINEHURST BERKSHIRES 


Won more premiums in the North Carolina State 
Fair than all others combined. FIFTY FANCY 
PIGS, from ten to twelve weeks old, for sale, on 
which we will make a special price for the next 
thirty days of $15 each. FOUR fancy show boars, 
three to four months old, $25 each. All stock 
registered and guaranteed satisfactory. For 
further particulars address 


PINEHURST FARMS, Pineh N.C, 
Leonard Tufts, Owner. A. M. Fn ts no Mar. 


YORKSHIRE PIGS 


For sale, 60 three months old pigs out of Im- 
ported Worsley, Miss. 9th and other prominent 
and well bred sows by Imported Manor Duke 
and Bourne Diamond boars. The Yorkshire is 
one of the best if not the best breed of hogs for 
bacon, and instead of farrowing from five to 
seven pigs like the Poland Chinas and Berk- 
shires, they raise from eight to ten pigs in 
nearly every litter. We will sell these pigs 
— oe Soltveres fo ha Exorens Co., for $16 
each. ose who wis ese £ regi 
will be charged $18 each. yiacoeaammas 

IMORVEN PARK FARM 
J. C. BEAVERS, Manager, - Leesburg, Va. 
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FEEDING FARM ANIMALS. 


XIV—Grinding Corn and Oats for Horses—When It Pays and 
When It Does Not--Increased Feeding Value vs. Cost of Grinding. 


By Tait Butler. 


the question of grinding con- 

centrates or grains, is an im- 
portant one. Owing to the increased 
activity in all lines of animal hus- 
bandry, throughout the South, it is 
of particular interest just at this 
time. 

In this article, while treating the 
question in a more or less general 
way that will apply in the feeding 
of all farm animals, we shall have 
special reference to the feeding of 
horses and mules. 

There are two considerations 
which must determine whether the 
grain should be ground or fed whole. 
The first of these considerations is: 
Does it increase the value of a 
grain to grind it? That is, do 
horses and mules obtain more nutri- 
ment from grain when it is ground 
than when it is fed whole? 

If this phase of the question be 
answered in the negative, the whole 
question is settled; vut if it be found 
that these animals get more out of 
grains ground than when fed whole, 
then the second consideration is: 
How much does the grinding of 
grains increase their feeding value 
to horses and mules? Is the in- 
creased value equal to, or worth 
more, than the cost of grinding? 


(ik ALL feeders of live stock, 


The Answer May Depend on the Ani- 
mal’s Teeth. 


In considering the question as to 
the relative value of any grain 
when it is fed whole and when 
ground, it must be assumed that the 
teeth of the animal are in condition 
to properly masticate or grind the 
grain for himself. Old animals 
with defective teeth will probably 
do better on ground grains as a mat- 
ter of course, and it may without 
further consideration be accepted as 
settled that such animals will get 
more from a given weight of ground 
grain than an equal weight fed 
whole. Some might be disposed to 
include colts, or young animals, as 
in this class also; but this is by no 
means proved, and we are inclined 
to make no exception except in the 
ease of the animal witu defective 
teeth. 

It may also be accepted that it 
will pay to grind sraall, hard grains 
like wheat, kaffir cern, rye, etc., 
but these are so seldom used for 
horse feeding in the Seuth that they 
scarcely enter into our problem. 

The two grains most generally 
used for feeding horses in this coun- 
try are corn and oats, and the ques- 
tion we must ask ourselves and an- 
swer is: Do horses and mules get 
more nutriment from ground corn 
and oats than from these grains 
when fed whole? 


Grinding Does Not Ordinarily Pay. 

We have not the space to give the 
details of the experiments from 
which this question has been answer- 
ed, but there can be no doubt as to 
the correct answer. The grinding 
of shelled corn and oats for horses 
with good teeth does not materially 
increase their feeding value. Per- 
haps the evidence of short feeding 
tests does tend to show that their 
feeding value is somewhat increased 
by grinding, but on the other hand, 
the evidence indicates that as a reg- 
ular diet the whole grains are pre- 
ferred by the horses, and this may 
fairly be assumed to indicate that 
for a regular ration the feeding 
value of corn and oats is not in- 


creased by grinding. With ear corn 
the answer is not so clear, but this 
introduces a new element into the 
question. The corn cob has some 
feeding value which is obtained only 
when the cobs are ground. Corn- 
and-cob meal is more valuable, 
probably, than the whole corn with- 
out the cob. This is certainly true 
as regards the feeding of the cow, 
but with the horse the increased 
value is not very great. 

In the foregoing we have prasti- 
cally answered the second question 
of our problem, but to state the an- 
swer more definitely, we may safely 
conclude that if the feeding value 
of shelled corn and oats is increased 
by grinding, the increase is not suf- 
ficient to pay for the cost of grind- 
ing under the ordinary conditions 
determining that cost. 

When It Might Pay to Grind. 


When the grinding can be done 
cheaply, as with water-power, for 
example, and it ‘s desired to feed 
some cottonseed meal with corn or 
oats, then grinding of the corn or 
oats might pay. 

It is also probable that it will pay 
to grind the ear corn (cob and 
grain) when this can be done at a 
low cost. 

If cut straw or other more or less 
unpalatable roughage is_ used, it 
may also pay to grind the grain to 
mix with the roughage to increase 
its palatability so that the horses 
will consume the necessary amount. 

These, then, are the conclusions 
supported by the available experi- 
mental evidence and the opinions of 
the best experts: 

(1) It will pay to grind any 
small, hard grains. 

(2) It may pay to grind grains 
for old animals with defective teeth. 

(3) It may pay to grind ear corn 
—grain and cob—if the grinding can 
be done at a low cost. 

(4) It does not pay to grind corn 
and oats for horses and mules as a 
general farm practice. 





MILK BITTER OR HARD TO 
CHURN. 

Messrs. Editors: As a cow ad- 
vances in her period of lactation the 
milk becomes hard to churn, owing 
to the hardness of the butter-fat 
granules and the increased viscosity 
of the cream. These conditions are 
aggravated by improper ripening of 
the cream and infrequent churnings. 

The cream should be ripened 
quickly and to a somewhat higher de- 
gree of acidity than in the summer. 
This helps to overcome the viscosity 
and prevents the growth of undesir- 
able bacteria. <A _ bitter flavor is 
probably caused by bacteria. Milk 
or cream held for some time at a low 
temperature, which prevents the de- 
velopment of lactic acid, often be- 
comes bitter. The remedy is to 
ripen quickly and churn often. New- 
man im “Bacteria” has the following 
to say regarding bitter fermenta- 
ticns: 

‘Some bitter conditions of milk 
are due to irregularity of diet in the 
cow. Similar changes occur in con- 
junction with some of the acid fer- 
mentations. Weigman and Conn 
nave, however, shown that there is 
a specific bitterness in milk, due to 
bacteria which appear to produce no 
other change. Hueppe suggests that 
it may be due in part to a proteid 
decomposition resulting in bitter pep- 
tones. There seems to be some evi- 








HRIFTY 
| STOCK 


PAYS 


MORE MONEY 


GIVES 


MORE SATISFACTION, 


NO STOCK CAN THRIVE IF PESTERED 
WITH LICE, TICKS, MITES, FLEAS, 
SCAB, MANGE, AND OTHER SKIN 
DISEASES. 
‘TO CLEAN OUT THESE 
PARASITES, GUARD AGAINST 
CONTAGIOUS DISEASES, 
CLEANSE, PURIFY, AND 
DEODORIZE.USE 



























BETTER THAN OTHERS, BECAUSE, IT IS 


STANDARDIZED 
, 
UNIFORM, DEPENDABLE, EFFICIENT. ONE 
GALLON OF KRESO DIP NO.I MAKES 60 
TO 100 GALLONS OF SOLUTION(DEPENDING 
UPON WHAT USE IS TO BE MADE OF IT.) 


A REAL NECESSITY ABOUT 
HORSES,CATTLE, SHEEP, SWINE, 
DOGS, GOATS AND POULTRY. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 
WRITE FOR FREE CIRCULARS. ASK FOR LEAFLET 
DESCRIBING A NEW CEMENT HOG WALLOW, iF You 

ARE INTERESTED. 


PARKE DAVIS 80.04 












The South Carolina 
Cherry Red Herd of Duroc-Jersey Swine 


Will book orders for 30 pigs, May, June and 
July delivery. Prices, cash with order, $8, four 
weeks old; $10, twelve weeks old. Pedigrees 
furnished free. 


|Pudding Swamp Stock Farm 
Walker T. Green, Prop. SHILOK, S. C. 


POLAND CHINA HOGS 


_ Pigs out of large prolific sows by great mas- 
sive boars. All pure bred. 


T.E. BROWN, - - - 


Southdown Sheep, Essex Hogs, 
and Collie Dogs. 
LAMBS and PIGS, May and June shipment. 
Collie Pups, April shipment. 
L. G. JONES, - Box 60, Tobaccoville, N. C. 


40 Choice Bershire Pigs For Sale 


8 more sows to farrow. Pigs sired by Carolina 
Masterpiece, splendid son of the famous Mas- 
terpiece 77,000; also by a fine son of Rival’s 
Champion, grand champion of 1908. Sows large 
and prolific. 36 pigsinthreelitters. No better 
breeding or finer pigs to be had. Am selling 
these pigs very reasonable. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or pigs returned at my expense and your 
money back. C. M. Thigpen, Conetoe, N. C 





Murfreesboro, Tenn. 











Pure Bred Percheron and Belgian Horses. 


We have horses that are acclimated and the 
right type for the southern buyer. Stallions at 
$300 to $500 each. Brood Mares $350 to $500 
each. Always something good to sell. 

C. A. Alexander & Co., Augusta Co., Harriston, Va. 


Registered Poland China Pigs 


$8 apiece or $15 a pair. Noakin. Also some 
good sows bred to farrow in June at $25 to $35 


apiece. Write me. C.D. Harris, Paducah, Ky. 


REG. POLAND CHINAS 
We offer a superior lot of pigs not related to 
those ~reviously shipped. sired by our fine 
males Virginia Pride and Beedleback for May 
and June shipment. Beedl« back was bred by 
the famous breeder, Mr. Winn, of Mo., and he 
says that this is the best bred male in the East, 
His second sire sold at public auction for $5,000 
Choice Pigs, $7.50; fancy show pigs, ‘$10 each. 
and orders must be booked now. 
E. W. JONES NURSERY CO., - Woodlawn, Va. 


FOR BREEDERS 
High-class Berkshire é 
and Duroc Jersey Swine 4 
Bre! nnd for sale. A few Duroc Pigs for im- 
mediate shipment,{$10.00 each. D. L. FARRIOR, 
Raleigh. N. C. 


HARVEY BOLSTER SPRINGS 


Soon save their cost. Make every wagon a spring @ 
pA wagom, therefore fruit, vegetables, eggs, ttt. 
bring more money. Ask for special proposition. 


Harvey Spring Co., 738 lith st, Racine, Wis.t 
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dence for supposing that the bitter 
bacteria produce very resistant 
spores, which enable them to with- 
stand treatment under which the 
lactic acid succumbs.”’ 

J. A. CONOVER. 





SOME GOOD SOUTHERN MULES. 


Messrs. Editors: I notice in The 
Progressive Farmer that you always 
advocate ‘“‘more and better teams for 
farm work.’ For the past ten years 
I have been using more mules and 
heavier and better mules. Nothing in 
my line of farming has been a better 
investment than this improvement in 
my work stock. 

When the boll weevil gets here 
next year, we will need big mules 
more than ever before to break our 














alfalfa and pasture lands in the nec- 
essary process of rotation and inten- 
sive cultivation. 

I am sending you a poor picture 
of a pair of mules under 2 years old. 
On February 14th, at 22 months old, 
they measured 15144 and 15% hands 
and weighed 935 and 950 pounds, 
making weight of the pair 1,885 
pounds. They were not fed during 
grazing season; were fed alfalfa hay 
and corn both winters; were not 
stabled at night, but fed under good 











Shelter, open on South. They are 
by a big-boned, home-raised jack, 
One out of a home-raised 1,250- 
Pound Saddle and Standard cross- 
bred mare; the other dam a 1,400- 
Pound grade Percheron mare. They 
have been doing light work and pay- 
Ing for their feed since January Ist. 
They are clean-cut, quick and ac- 
tive. I have a number of others 
Nearly as good and one yearling that 
I think is better than either of these. 

The pair of mares (see picture) 
are cross-bred Standard and Perche- 
Ton; weight, 3,000 pounds the pair. 
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From these I hope to raise some still 
better mules. 

With plenty of alfalfa and the 
right kind of foundation stock we 
can raise as good cattle and mules 
as any State in the Union, and at an 
excellent margin of profit. If we 
will only utilize the opportunities 
that have lain dormant so long at 
our doors, we need not fear the boll 
weevil or any other bug. 

HR 8. HARDY. 

Columbus, Miss. 





‘TWO OVER-ESTIMATED CROPS 
FOR HOGS. 


There are two crops, usually well 
thought of by our farmers, that the 
writer does not like for hogs. One 
of these is the chufa crop and the 
other is the sorghum crop. The chu- 
fa crop occupies the ground too long, 
as it has to be planted in the spring 
and can not be grazed till iate fall or 
winter. And while it occupies the 
ground it does not improve the soil. 
When a hog crop occupies the ground 
in summer-time it should be one that 
builds up soil as well as furnishes 
feed for the animals. But the chufa 
crop will afford feed for the hogs. 
The sorghum crop has nothing to 
recommend it as a hog crop. The 
hogs get very little value from it 
and besides it is hard on the land. 
The writer has used the crop, in an 
experimental way, for years and nev- 
er secured decent results from its 
use.—Prof. Dan. T. Gray. 





THERE IS MONEY IN GOOD HOGS. 


Messrs. Editors: I advise all the 
Southern farmers to buy pure-blood 
hogs and attend to their feed and 
water and sleeping quarters careful- 
ly. Also, those who are interested 
and buying registered Durocs to join 
the American Duroc Association, and 
get a record book and keep a com- 
plete record of the pigs. 

If you will do as I suggest, you 
will become interested and know the 
value of pure-blood swine. I advise 
discarding corn to a big extent, and 
feeding a mixture of mill feed about 
two-thirds and corn meal one-third. 
Add to this tankage at rate of 1 
pound to 10 pounds of above mixture. 

I am writing this appeal to the 
farmers for their good. I can and 
do sell every pig, gilt or brood sow 
{ can offer. Wherever you live, con- 
sider and try this. 

W. 
C. 


A. THIGPEN. 


Conetoe. N. 





If the beginner will start with not 
more than two or three sows, in pig 
when purchased, he can acquire much 
valuable experience with even so 
small a number, while his risks will 
not be great. The next year he may 
add to the number of sows, secure a 
suitable boar, and by slow but care- 
ful increase in the number of sows 
bred each year, if good management 
and freedom from disease prevail, 
should soon find himself with a pro- 
fitable herd.—Swine in America. 


oa — 


I have been a reader of your paper 


over 20 years. I believe The Pro- 
gressive Farmer is the best farm 
paper published in the South. I re- 


commend it to my friends.—A. E. 
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separator before 
others. You should not 





you investigate all separae 
be impressed with IH C 
know how much closer the I-H C 
how much e 
are no weak spotsinan I HC Cream Harvester 


tors, t 








skims, how 















milk-proof ge 

of anil H C Cream Harvester is entirely protected from 

bronze bushings. 

it has a perfect oiling system; the flexible top-bearing of 
+ 


is the strongest and most effective found 


take chances. ‘The closer 
superio:ity. 


much 
asier itis to clean, and how much easier it is to turn. 


1H CCream Harvesters are the only separators with dust-proof and 
irs, Which are at the same time easily accessible. 


The IHC has large shafts, bushings, and bearings; 


IHC Cream Harvesters 












afford to buy any 
comparing it with 


he more you will 

You will then 
longer it lasts, 
There 


The frame 
wear by phosphor 









in any separator; it has only one spring. 

; I H C Cream Harvesters always run 

\ steady—without vibration. bor 'S 

Cream Harvesters are equipped with a 

patented dirt-arrester which removes 

Gxt the finest particles ofdirt from 

the milk before the milk is 

separated. The crank is at the right height 

for easy turning, and the tank is at an 
easy height to fill. 

The IHC local dealer will be glad 

to point out the above features and many 


others, Or, write direct for cata:ogues 
Made in two styles —Dairymaid and 
Bluebell—in four sizes. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


(incorporated) 















Chicago USA 


IHC Service Bureau 


The Bureau isa 
clearing house of 
agricultural 
data. It aims to 
learn the best 
ways of doing 
things on the 
farm, and then 
distribute the in- 
formation. Your 
individual exper- 
ience may help 
others. Send 
your problems to 
the LHC Service 
Bureau. 
@ 
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That is 


Stallion 





VW. B. BULLOCKR, - 





Stallions cheaper. 
me a visit and look over 
bunch of Stallions and take one home 
with you, that will suit your country. 
Iwill give you good terms on any 


I have 


the best that 
The party 


why we can sell No. 1 good 
Come and make 
this fine 


you might select, and every 


horse is backed up with an ironclad 
guarantee. 
good’ parties that read this ad and 
tell me their wants and if a Company 
has to be formed to buy one of these 
Stallions, I willsend a good man to 
help you form the Company. a 


Manassas, Va. 


I want to hear from any 


The Birmingham Stock Farm 


W. B. BULLOCK, Prop., Manassas, Va. 


Importer and Breeder of Percheron, Belgian, 
Shire, Coach and Hackney Stallions 


For the next thirty days, I will sell 
any of the above breeds cheaper than 
any other firm in America. 
now running in the fields a fine lot 
of two year old Percherons, coming 
three, thatI can sell you from $600 
up. Allsound and guaranteed Breed- 
Ialso have a fine selection of 
Imported Stallions, 
could be found in Europe. 
that bought all our Imported Stallions 
was in Europe before any of the other 
importers got there, and he had the 
pick of England, France and Belgium. 
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Sunnyside Farm Berkshires 
We have for sale about 60 young pigs, the 

very cream of the breed. Boars in service, two 

sons of masterpiece and two grandsons ofiboth 

Lord Premier and Premier Longfellow, among 

the sows we two daughters of Lord 

Premier, three daughters of Premier Long- 

fellow and three dau ers of Masterpiece, all 

superb individuals and they have farrowed fine 
I they are picked over. 


Throughbbred, 


have 





bucks. 





Corbett, Selma, N. C. 





pigs. Order early before 
W. R. WALKER, Union, S. C. 





a fine animal for head of 


flock. Don’t wish to inbreed only rea- 
son for selling. 
Address 


Occoneechee Farm, Durham, N.C. 


Also young Angora 


Angora Buck For Sale 


370 (14) Sites ibe 


OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


Farms Wanted or Offered For Sale or Rent 











In this department we shall publish offer- 
ings of all land wanted or offered for sale or 
for rent. We do not extend our general ad- 
vertising guarantee to this department, be- 
cause every purchaser should see land for 
himself before buying, but no man is per- 
mitted to offer land for sale in this depart- 
ment until he has first shown us satisfactory 
references as to honesty and financial re- 
sponsibility. 











RIVER-VIEW FRUIT FARM 

204 Acres—$3,000 
This attractively located farm bordering on beautiful 
river where the best of fishing and boating can be en- 
joyed is an unusual bargain; 6 acres are under cultiva- 
tion, balance in marketable timber, estimated 25,000 ft., 
and over 1200 cords of spruce and pine; 1500 bearing 
peach trees, 200 apple and 6 acres in berries assure an 
immediate income; 2 good houses with all necessary out- 
buildings; beautiful maple shade; owner forced to sell 
: taken immediately includes fine 6 H. P. gasoline 
all for only $3000; part cash, remainder on easy 
s. For particulars, travelling instructions, etc., see 
page 77, ‘“‘Strout’s New Mammoth Farm Catalogue No. 
34,’’ just out. Copy free. Station 1358, E. A. Strout, 

Land Title Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Any Part of 1250 Acres 


FOR SALE 
Undeveloped land within one mile of the corpo- 
rate limits of Marion, S. C. (6, inhabitants), 
faces one and a half miles on Atlantic Coast 
Line, and the Raleigh and Charleston Railroad 
runs through the property. The original growth 
pine is on the place. Plenty of fall to drain 
every foot of it to a creek abouta mile distance. 
Land of the same class developed produces one 
to two bales of cotton to the acre, and is selling 
from $100 up. This is a chance of a lifetime for 
some one with money to make a speck in a 
short time. Reason for selling, haven’t time 
and means to develop, and no one without 
money need answer this ad., as haven’t time for 
correspondence with any except those who mean 








business. This property would have to be seen 
to be appreciated. For further information, 
address 


OWNER. P. O. Box 22. Marion, S. C. 





Turpentine Location For Sale. located on the 
railroad. Health as good as among the moun- 
tains of Tennes<ee. Place is calculated to make 
between 13 and 14 hundred casks of spirits this 
season. Sufficient timber yet to cut 18 or 20 
crops. Plenty of additional timber available. 
Mathis & Co., Quitman, Ga. 


“WHY YOUNG MEN LEAVE 
FARM.” 


Mr. Truman S. Vance, Editor of 
the Warrenton Virginian, has in a 
recent issue of the Independent an 
article with this title, and it is so 
full of good things and so strongly 
emphasizes some of the things we 
have been trying to impress upon 
our readers that we feel we should 
pass at least part of it on to them. 
Mr. Vance says in part: 

“Taking Virginia, which is charac- 
teristic of other Southern States, 
and, to some degree of all States 
having a rural population, 60 per 
cent of the young men leave the 
farms, most of them before they are 
20 years old. Of the 18 per cent 
that enter colleges and higher pre- 
paratory schools, enough come back 
to the country as preachers, doctors, 
school teachers and others to affect 
community life to some extent, to 
reduce the net loss to 55 per cent, 
or about 11,000 each year. With 
these conditions prevalent, it is not 
strange that in the country to-day 
good roads, better schools and 
churches and community life in gen- 
eral suffer the blight of a half-set- 
tled country. Let us see the spe- 
cific out-croppings of this general 
condition. 

“Several years ago I drove by a 
country school-house on a very cold 
day. Out in the yard two little boys 
10 or 12 years old were cutting some 
snow-covered wood with an axe so 
dull that it seemed to rebound when 
it struck the wood. Within, the 


THE 





FARM FOR SALE—About 500 acres of good 
land; 150 acres cleared, balance in young pine 
timber from 6 to 10 inches, 6 good tenant houses, 
1 two-story dwelling, which can be put into fine 
shape for a small amount. Good water all over 
place. Price $5,000. One-half cash, balance in 
bet "7 two years. MEHERRIN FARM, Branch- 
ville, Va. 


A REMARKABLE LAND OFFER 


Land near big health.resorts of Pinehurst and 
Jackson Springs, North,Oarolina, to dispose of 
as follows: You clear 50 acres for us and we 
give you 50 acres provided you build a house 
and reside on your land 3 years. A fee of 75c 
per acre charged additional. Object, more peo- 
ple. See land or send for literature and full 
particulars. 


J. B. FRIX, - 





Eagle Springs, N. C. 





Farms For Sale 


We have a large list of good farms for sale at 
very reasonable prices. Write for catalogue. 
JEFFREYS, HESTER & COMPANY, Inc., 
Chase City, Mecklenburg Co., Va. 


1000 Acres 


Two miles of Monroe, N.C. (5000 inhabitants.) 
On railroad. Public Road. Twenty thousand 
cords of wood. Two hundred thousand feet 
timber. Two hundred acres cultivated. $22.50 
per acre. 


MONROE INSURANCE & INVESTMENT CO. 
MONROE. N. C. 








Farm For Sale at a Bargain 








Farm of 1050 acres on Pee Dee River 2 1-2 
miles from railroad in thickly settled commun- 
ity and with good roads to all nearby towns. 
Three hundred acres of upland and two hun- 
dred acres of bottom land already cleared. Soil 
is a deep gray loam and has scarcely been 
scratched. Excellent for all staple crops. 

Owner is making as high asa bale anda 
half of cotton to the acre with 400 pounds of low 
grade fertilizer, and is making fifty bushels of 
corn on land he has had in corn for ten years 


with no fertilizer. 


Buildings are easily worth $10,000. 


New 


ten room dwelling, modern in every way, metal 
shingle roof, and made of very best materials. 
Cost $5,000. Twenty tenant houses of three to 


five rooms in excellent state of repair. 
and outhouses sufficient for the place. 


Barns 
Labor 


already on the place and very cheap. A Big 
Place for a Big Man. 


For further particulars, write me. 








Hi. A. PAGE, Jr., - 





- Aberdeen, N. C. 





teacher had a score of children gath- 
ered about the stove. Seven window- 
panes were broken and several of 
these entirely gone, slates and books 
being used as the most available sub- 
stitutes. Such schools are not en- 
tirely a thing of the past. Those 
neglected school children will al- 
ways wrongfully charge these priva- 
tions to country life. 

“The discomforts of most country 
homes is a matter of constant won- 
der to city people. People that re- 
build on their farms are very gen- 
erally putting in all they can afford 
of modern conveniences and com- 
forts; but nine-tenths of the farmers 
in the older settled States live in 
houses of others’ building. 

“The second real cause of this city- 
ward exodus of country boys is the 
dearth of social life and general ab- 
sence of community spirit. 

“The most potent reason of all, 
however, is purely economic. It is 
safe to say that 90 per cent of the 
fathers in the country give their 16 
or 17-year-old boys no wages or defi- 
nite interest in stock or crop. A 
boy of that age wants to make a 
start in life for himself, and if it is 
given on the farm he is content in 
the feeling that he is earning his 
living, while if it is denied him, he 
very soon goes to the city in search 
of the opportunity he feels that the 
farm would not afford him. And 
again, the farm is charged with 
what should be rightly charged, I 
believe, to parental unwisdom. 

“Farm products of 1899 in the 
United States amounted to three 
billions of dollars, and ten and a 
half millions worked on the farms to 
produce them, or an earning of $285 
per capita, or $570 for the family of 
six. This represented earnings of 
two workers and dividends on aver- 
age investment of $3,000. In the 
Southern States, the annual earnings 
were $354 to each family of six, this 
being for the labor of two members 
of the family and returns on an av- 
erage investment of $1,800. In oth- 
er words, what our country boy in- 
stinctively senses is the unwelcome 
fact that the American farmer, with 
his boy or hired man, by working 
hard all the year, got 19 per cent on 
his investment of $3,000, and in the 
South 20 per cent on his smaller in- 
vestment of $1,800. Even the bump- 
er crop this year, worth eight bil- 
lions, will net the farmer less than 
six billions when fertilizer, imple- 
ment and freight bills are paid, along 
with insurance and general cost of 
up-keep of stock, implements and im- 
provements. When we deduct 6 per 
cent interest on the twenty billions 
invested, we have an average earn- 
ing of $50, or $900 to the family of 
six in the United States, or about 
$550 per family in the South.” 

Having thus given the reasons why 
the young men have left the farm, 
the writer tells of the changes tak- 
ing place in country life: 

“First of all, the mental attitude to- 
ward farming is undergoing steady 
change. Even in many backward 
country communities, where bad 
roads make consolidated schools im- 
possible, the little one-room school 
has a teacher paid enough salary to 
attend institutes and summer normal 
schools. When progressive country 
schools become the rule instead of 
the exception, and the text-books tell 
more the stories of country life and 
deal with its problems, early impres- 
sions will be favorable to country 
life and not the first steps in eventual 
alienation. The agricultural high 
schools, if kept practical, will do 


much to further the agricultural 
trend in the minds of boys and 
girls.’’ 


Mr. Vance goes on to tell of work 
to improve the social and religious 
conditions in the country, and con- 
cludes: 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


“A man can no more afford to fur. 
nish all the energy on the farm than 
in the factory. The man with the 
hoe can no more compete with the 
man who has a two-horse team than 
can the hand weaver with the man 
that attends ten automatic power 
looms. In North Dakota, where each 
farm worker has 5% head of Stock, 
farm earnings averaged in 1900, 
$755.63, and in Alabama, where 
each worker has three-fifths of one 
head, the earnings are but $143.98, 
and throughout the South, $177, 
Thus we see that one can not afford 
to hire farm help at even the low 
average of $200 a year in the South 
unless he does better than average 
farming. In such parts of the South 
as I have visited, most of the farm- 
ing is absolutely uneconomic. jj 
through the tobacco sections, and the 
cotton country to a slightly less de- 
gree, the prevalent custom is to clear 
up from 3 to 7 acres of woods by 
hardest toil, plant in tobacco or cot- 
ton for several years, and then in 
corn until the land is worn out and 
left to grow up in old-field pines, 
Thus when roots are scarcely gone 
and long before the stumps have rot- 
ted, the field is abandoned. The 
farmer has never known what it is 
to cultivate that land free of stumps 
and roots, and as he toiled and strug- 
gled along he worked twice as hard 
and accomplished one-fourth as much 
as a better farmer would have done 
by holding it under improvement till 
the stumps were gone and labor-say- 
ing machinery ‘could be used. 

“The man that puts his son or his 
hired man on a riding cultivator be- 
hind a brisk double team can usual- 
ly keep them both and use them to 
profit.” 


you WANT A JOB? 


We have more calls for office help than we 
can supply. Yourjhands earn from 50 cents to 
$1.50 aday. Your head, when properly trained, 
can earn from $5 to $20 aday. DRAUGHON’S 
will fix your head—qualify you for the $5 to $20- 
a-day class—and find the job. For FREE cata- 
logue, call, write, or phone DRAUGHON’S BUSI- 
NESS COLLEGE, Charlotte, N. C., Raleigh, N. C., or 
Columbia, S. C. 


SHROPSHIRE RAMS 
2 registered 3-year old rams------ $30.00 each. 
2 registered 1-year old rams--.---- ; 
4 high grade 1-year old rams------- 
10 high grade lambs ------------____ 10.00 each. 
T. E. BROWN. Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


Duroc-Jersey Service Boar, and 
Boar Pigs 


Sired by Waverland Col., (No. 22241) sold 1910 
for the highest price of any hog of the year ata 
public sale. This is an exceptional opportunity 
to secure the best blood of the best breed ata 
moderate price. All females sold. 


Henry Patrick, - Rustburg, Va. 


Six Pure Bred English Bull Terrier Pups 


All White. Bred especially for the protection 
of Ladies and Children. Will sell cheap. Further 
information, address, 


W. J. STRICKLAND, Katesville, N. C. 
Old North State’s Highest Bred Berkshires 


Pigs 8 weeks old $10each. Dams and sire of these pigs 
were all bred by the famous Biltmore Farms. e so 
licit orders only from those desiring the highest type 
Berkshires and most prolific stock. Pigs registered for 
those desiring it. Rural Retreat Farms, Madison, N. C. 





























BARGAINS IN BULLS 
Imported Blood, 
Grand Individuals, 
Half Prices. 


We have 15 registered Jersey bull calves from 
2 to 6 months old, all solid colors, from the bes 
cows in our select herd and by imported sires, 
that we will sell for $50 each, registered, trans- 
ferred and crated without charge, in order tor 
duce our stock. These calves are worth dou é 
money. At these bargain prices we cannot = 
dulge in lengthy correspondence. First en 2 
ae choice. Satisfaction guaranteed. Actaulc 


y. 
ALLANDALE FARM, 
Fredericksburg, - - Virginia. 
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The Markets 


RALEIGH OOTTON. 


Middling 
Good Middling 
Middling---------- 
off Grades.------- 























SAVANNAH COTTON. 


ished by W.T. Williams, editor The 
(Report saat “Cotton Record.) 


Week ending April 3. 











tton—Good ordinary -...------------ 12% 
aa oR Sense 1344 
Middling--.--.--- 14% 
Good middling 14% 
Total sales 3,565 bales. 
Cottonseed (car.lots)—per _ a bef 





Cottonseed meal~per ton 





RICHMOND TOBACCO. 


d by E. K. Vietor & Co., Leaf Tobacco 
(Reporte Strips, Stems and Scraps.) 


Receipts in our market have been 
small all during the week, and while 
some buyers seem to have lost inter- 
est in the tail end of the crop, others 
are buying just as freely as before 
and there is no reduction of price. 
Sales of Burley have also been small. 
While we have had local rains dur- 
ing the last week there has been no 
general season, and as farmers are 
pusy starting work for the new crop 
we do not look for any more large 
receipts this year. 





CHARLESTON SUPPLIES. 


C. R. Sides, packed------------ 10% 
S Bellies, packed-------.-.-...-- 10% 
D.S. Butts s 
Butter, creamery ---------.---------- : 


oice 


Hams, 1 
Lard, pure, tierces ‘ 10% 


D. 
D. 

















Hay—Timothy 
Corn—white 
Corn, mixed / 70 
Oats, clipped, white 

Oats, mixed . 

Feed—Cracked corn, per bushel.... 
(orn chop, per 100 pounds-------.... 
Wheat bran, per 1.00 pounds--. 
Com bran, per 100 pounds---- 
Middlings, per 100 pounds ---------- 
Hulls, per 100 pounds--------------- 
Cotton Ties, pieced------------------ 
Rebundled 
New Ties 
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NORFOLK PEANUTS. 


(Wholesale Quotations) 
a % 


Prime 
Machine picked 














RICHMOND LIVE STOOK. 


(Report furnished by W. G. Lambert, Manager, 
Union Stock Yards, Richmond, Va.) 
Week ending April 3. 


Steers, best, per cwt.,---------------- $6. 
medium to good, per cwt.,------ 5. 
common to fair, per cwt., -.------ 4. 

Heifers, best, per cwt. ------------.- 5 
medium to good, per cwt., ------ 5. 
common to fair, per cwt.,------- 4 

Cows, best, per cwt., ---------------- s 

2. 


ne: 


medium to good, per cwt., ------ 
common to fair, per cwt., ------- 
Oxen, per cwt., 
8, per cwt., ae 
Calves, extra, Pe 
medium, per cwt.,-------------.- 6. 
Dairy cows, per head.....--.---.--- 25. 
Hogs, best, per cwt., ---------------- 
CS 
sows and stags, per cwt.,.------- 
Sheep, best, per cwt.,--------- 
common to fair, per cwt. i" 
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NEW YORK PRODUCE. 
(Reported By F. J. Root.) 

New Florida potatoes, No. 1, $6.25 
@6.50 per bbl.; Old potatoes, $1.62 
@1.87 per 180 tbs. bulk; per bag, 
$1.50@1.75. Sweets, $1.75@2.25. 
Onions, white, per bushel, $1.25@ 
2.25; yellow, 140-tb. bags, $2.50@ 
4; red, 140-tb. bag, $2@3. Cabbage, 
$1@1.25 per crate for new Fla.; 
red, $2.75 @4; old red per bbl., $3 @ 
2.50. Asparagus, Southern fancy, 
$4@4.50 for green and $3.50@4 for 
White. Anise, $2@38 per bbl. Brus- 
Sels sprouts, per qt., 8@18c. Beets, 
$2@3 per 100 bunches. Carrots, 
$1.75@2 per bbl., for washeu. New, 
Der 100 bunches, $1.50@2.50. Cel- 


ety, $1.50@2.25 per standard case. 
Cucumbers, 
Escarol $2@ 


Chicory, $2@38 per bbl. 
$2.25 @3.25 per bbl. 





3.25 per box. Horseradish, per 100 
tbs., $6@8. Kohlrabi, $3@4 per 
100 bunches. Kale, $1@1.25 per 
bbl. Lima beans, $2@4 per basket. 
Lettuce, 75c.@$1.50 per basket. 
Leeks, $2@4 per 100 bunches. Mint, 
75c.@$1 per dozen. Okra, $2.50@3. 
per carrier. Peas, $2@8 per basket. 
Peppers, $1.75@2.25 per basket. 
Parsnips, $1.50 @1.75. Parsley, $2.50 
@3.50 per bbl. Romaine, $2@2.50 
per bbl. Radishes, $1@1.25 per bas- 
ket. Rhubarb, $3@6 per 100 
bunches. Spinach, $1@1.75 per bbl. 
String beans, $1@4 per basket for 
green. Shallots, $1.50@3 per 100 
bunches. Squash, $1.25@1.50 per 
box for white. Turnips, $1@1.50 per 
bbl. Tomatoes, $1.25@1.50 per car- 


rier. Watercress, $1@2.50 per 100 
bunches. 

Butter is lower; creamery spe- 
cials, 23c.; extras, 21%c.; firsts, 
18% @20c¢c.; imitation creamery, 
16% @i17c.; factory, 151% @16c. 

Eggs, 15@18c., the latter being 


being very top. 

Wheat, 92%c. for No. 2 red win- 
ter. Oats, 36%c. for standards. 
Corn, 53c. for Western, No. 2. 

Mess pork, $21.75; clear, $18@19. 
Mess beef, $14@14.50. Lard, 8% 
@ 8 %e. 

Turpentine, $1.10. 


VIRGINIA TOBACCO MARKETS. 


The market was very active at 
Richmond during the past week, but 
the sales were light, the loose leaf 
dark stock amounted to about 300,000 
pounds all told, while less than 100,- 
000 pounds were sold. There was a 
good business in package goods, and 
there was a fine demand for bright 
wrappers. 

Sales at Lynchburg were much 
lighter than for the week before, 
only amounting to 235,000 pounds. 


factory prices, as follows: Common 
lugs, $5 to $6.25; good lugs, $6.50 
to $8;common leaf, $7.25 to $8.25; 
medium leaf, $8.25 to $9.50; good 
leaf, $10 to $11.50; fine leaf, $12 to 
$14.50; leaf wrappers, $15 to $20.50. 

The Danville market was firm, and 
the sales were about equal to that of 
the past several weeks. 

It is supposed that only from §8,- 
000,000 to 10,000,000 pounds of leaf 
is now in the hands of the farmers 
in the entire old belt district, large 
numbers of the planters who came 
to market this week announcing that 
they had sold the last of their crop. 

There was very little doing in re- 
dried tobaccos, this did not seem to 
worry the holders, in view of the 
comparatively small quantity avail- 
able, and also that there seems little 
chance of the new crop being in- 
creased, but more likely be curtail- 
ed, at least in some districts. How- 
ever, judging from the sales of fer- 
tilizers the increase in the old belt 
will be up to the average, and active 
preparations are now going on for 
the planting of the new crop. 

Unfavorable weather conditions af- 
fected the Petersburg market and 
the receipts were light. It is be- 
lieved that only about 10 per cent 


of the crop now remains in first 
hands. The prices for common 
grades were very high, the trade 


seeming to look for quantity in pref- 
erence to quality. From present in- 
dications the planters will put in a 
large crop this spring. 

J. M. BELL. 





The autocrat of Russia possesses 
more power than any other man on 
the earth; but he can not stop a 
sneeze.—Mark Twain. 


All grades were active with satis- | 











The Tire Book 


Tells How to Double Your Tire Mileage-- 
How to Save Half On Your Tires 





How many motorists will write us a 
learn about modern, economical tires? 


About six years ago—after six 
years of tire making—we perfected 
the Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tire. Over 
500,000 have been already sold. 


_ Last year our tire sales trebled— 
jumped to $8,500,000—because ‘of this 
patented tire. Yet, during most of 
the year, No-Rim-Cut tires cost one- 
fifth more than other standard tires. 
Now they cost an equal price. 


This year 64 leading motor car 
makers have contracted for Good- 
year No-Rim-Cut tires on their latest 
models. 

Today, Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires 
outsell our clincher tires almost six to 
one. 

All of which shows that men who 
know are buying these modern tires. 
The day of the clincher is ending. 





No Rim-Cutting 











We control by patents the onl 
way to make a practical tire whic 
can’t rim-cut. 

Over 500,000 have been used on 
cars. We have run them deflated in 


a hundred tests—as far as 20 miles. sms Savings are possible. 
In all this experience there has never 








postal to 


To run a single block on a punctured 
tire often wrecks it beyond repair. 
With ordinary ties, a puncture 
must be repaired on the spot. 
Rim-cutting ruins more ties than 
any other single cause. It adds an 
average of 25 per cent to tire cost 
Now this can be ended forever with 
Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires. 





10’|, Oversize 








Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires are 10 
per cent oversize. The form of con- 
struction allows that. 

That means 10 per cent more air— 
10 per cent greater carrying capacity. 
That avoids overloading. It takes 
care of the extras, like top, glass 
front, gas tank, extra tire, etc. _ 


Nine cars in ten are overloaded 
when the car is fully equipped. That 
is what causes blow-outs. With the 
average car, this 10 per cent oversize 
adds 25 per cent to the tire mileage. 
It adds nothing at all to the cost. 


Our Tire Book explains how these 
It proves them 


beyond any question. It tells scores 











been a single in- of facts which 
stance of rim-cut- >] motorist should 
ting. ? - know. They are 
Think what that saving men mil- 
means. . | lions of dollars 
. ‘ . = ‘| this year. The 
Ordinary tires will is ane 
rim-cut even when No-Rim-Cut Tires fg gh ang oe 
but partly deflated. ” 


Write us now. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, 82nd Street, Akron, Ohio 


Branches and Agencies in All the Principal Cities 


(249) 
——- a 


We Make All Sorts of Rubber Tires 














Great Horse Sale 


Nashville, Tenn., April}25-26-27-28 
at Tennessee State Fair Grounds 




















3+ Highly bred {trotters, pacers, saddle horses. ene 


driving horses, one hundred ponies of alljkinds. 
Come to this sale—bargains can be had. Write for catalogue. | 


Southern Breeders Sales Co., 315 North Second Ave., Nashville, Tenn. | 








IMPROVE 








carisfied. 


Circie Brace 
Diverse 


SH 00 teats AQ, 


biggest dividends. Cultivates both sides of row at 
once or entire distance between rows. Enables you 

to cultivate twice as often or twice as many acres in 
same time—with same help. Thoroughly turns and 
pulverizes earth. Tears out weeds, leaving earth mellow 
andclean. Works perfectly in any ground. Lightest draft 
one-horse cultivator made. Our patented 


CIRCLE BRACE ADJUSTS TO 5 POSITIONS 


No wrench needed. Simply remove thumbscrews. Adjust to right 
or left—harrow—‘A” or “*V” shape cultivator or rake. Horse 
always between rows, 
ocks and other obstructions, taking ground again without stopping 


ORDER NOW—OR WRITE FOR BOOK 


Just send your name and address on a postal, or send us 85.00 
and we will ship cultivatordirect to you at once if notat your 
dealers. 
gives opinions of experts on cultivating shallow and often. 


THE SOUTHERN PLOW CO. 


We susp peony: freight prepaid, from Dallas, Texas, 
Little y 
Atlanta, Ga., Montgomery, Ala., and other points. 


CULTIVATOR 


Half Your ™ 


Saves Work and Time 


Here is the cultivator you want because it pays 



























Oil-tempered, spring-steel teeth, spring over 


We pay freight. Our book tells what userssay. “Also 


923 Samp Street, DALLAS, TEXAS 


ock, Ark., Jackson, Miss., Wilmington, N. € 











‘50 per basket. 


Eggplant, $2.50@ 


our advice. 





greatest available power per horse. A slow speed, high duty engine. | i 
cumbersome, with less vibration, therefore adapting it for either stationary, portable or tractio 
FAVORITE ENGI No engine made has so wide a range of use. U WILL MAKE A 
INFORMATION.; 1% H. P. to 5% H. P. single cylinder. 


BUY THE LOWEST COST ENGINE 


livering steadier power than any other gasvline engipe, adapting it especially for operating farm machinery, with better results and least waste of 
grain. Lowest fuel cost, for it runs on Gasoline, Kerosene, Distillate, Gas or Alcohol, and has perfect lubrication. Lowest cost because it delivers 
Starts easier and quicker than any other engine, occupies less space, is less 
n use. IT IS THE POWER 
MISTAKE IF YOU DO NOT 
6 to 20 H. P. two cylinder. 30to 50H. P. four cylinder. State your requirements and get 
THE TEMPLE PUMP CO.. Manufacturers, 416 West 15th St., Chicago, U.S. A. This is our 58th year. 


MADE. Lowest fue 
cost; lowest up-keep 
cost; easiest on the ma- 
chine it operates, de 


CONTRACTOR’S 
WRITE US FOR 





Johnson Gets 
Only 7 PerCent 
Profit on 100,000 


Old Trustys 


Johnson says tell you to sure 
send your name this time for his 1911 price— 
less than $10 for Old Trusty, freight prepaid 
at of Rockies)—based on 100,000 capacity 
and only 7% profit. 


My 1911 Book Tells You 


ake $0,60 or 90 days’ trial. Remember Johnson’s 
90-year guarante eon Old Trusty. Cove red with asbes- 
tosandagain covered With cherry 
handsome sheet metal. 

80% or better hatches guar- 
apnteed. Simple and sure. 
































Send Name 
My big 1911 book has hun- 
Greds of photos, Every 
Wet @ poultry sermon. 

"ite postal to 

™. M. JOHNSON the Freight 
Ctay Center, Nebraska  fEastof Rockies 








Big News For Incubator Buyers 


Famous Belle City Incubator wins 
*Tycos’’ cup contest over machines 
costing 2 to 5 times more—making 
it the Double World’s Champion- 
Order Now—from this ad—to getin 
champion class quick. See below. 
Rohan, re Belle City Incubator Co. 


7) -5S Buys Best 
We @ 140-Egg Incubator 


Pig Eompiocenes allover;best coppe 

5 nursery, seif-re; ulating. 
Best 4 lab-chick hot-water brooder, 
$4.85. Both ordered together, 
$11.50. Freight prepald (E. of 
Rockies). = 

i “Ng nachines r 
“ay price 

are better. Gumeteusan are 
anteed. Write for book todsy 
or send pricenow and save time. 










One Galion of Oil for a fj 
Hatch —and only one filling of the . > ti 


lamp. Let us proveit to you |Hectyy 
as we have proved it to thousands. The 


X-RAY INCUBATOR 


opens from top—easiest to ventilate and turn (=== 

eggs in. Many other features. 90 days trial. 
Fully guaranteed. Freight 
paid. Ask for book No.64. 


X-Ray Incubator Co., a 


Wayne, Neb. ~- 
: Healthy roosters 
‘S. C. B. Leghorns. pean roost t 
each. Eggs 15 for $1; 30 for $1.80; 45 for $2.40 
Carefully packed. Full count and pure stock 
guaranteed. Mrs. N. A. Kinlaw, Howellsville, 
N.C. 





Sih 














FIFTEEN VARIETIES POULTRY. 


15 eggs, *; . $1.25. Write for list of varieties. 
T. YODER, Rt. 1, Hickory, N. C. 


Eggs for Hatching 


From good laying strains of the following varie- 
ties: Barred, Buff and White Plymouth ~~? 
White and Columbian W oe ae s.. C. 

Reds, S. C. Buff Orpingtons, S. C. Black fer 
cas, S. o “White and Brown Leghorns. Price 
$1. ” per 15. 

A. & M. COLLEGE AND EXPERIMENT STA. 

Poultry Department, West Raleigh, N. C. 


S. C. RHODE ISLAND RED EGGS. 
$1.50 for 15. From ee. heavy laying stock, 
with good color and shap 

S. A. MARVIN, JR., White Hall, S. C. 


Ss. C. White Leghorns 


Bred: for egg production. Have been winning 
for six years. Eggs from grand pens $2 per 15; 
from pees layers $1 per 15. ree for 
sale. 1. HIGBEE, GREENSBORO, N 


Single Comb Rhode Island Red Eggs 


15 eggs $1.50; 30, $2.50. From vigorous birds 
with good shape ‘and color. Have been breed- 
ing Reds for 9 years. 


N. A. HARTSFIELD, - - - 

















Forestville, N. C. 


W. Leghorns; 200-egg mat- 
My Won Ist, 2nd pullets, 3rd 
cockerel and pen, at Greensboro. 


aie a oo ceed. won eight pre- 

$1.50, $2. 00. 00, $4.00 per setting of 15. 
of p inal laying I will for 
20 days discount the above prices 50 per ct. 


MAPLETON FARMS, - Greensboro, N. C. 


S.C. BROWN LEGHORNS—PURE-BRED 
Best of Strains and Quality. EGGS only for 
sale, $2.00 per sitting. or send 5.00 for two sit- 
tings and we will deliver them to any express 
point east of the Mississippi river prepaid. 

PHIL S. WADE & CO., Cornelia, Ga. 


EGGS Frou prise winning Buff, Blac. 


White and Diamond Jubilee Or 
pingtons—Orders booked any time Circular ree 


L. T. MILLETT 
Johnson City, - - = = = Tenn. 


WHITE ORPINGTONS 


Pens headed by males bought direct from Wm. 
Cook & Sons, on Owens Farms, this season. 
Eggs, $1.50 for 

DONALD B. WHISNANT, R. 1, Hickory, N. C. 


15 EGGS $1.00 30, $1.75 


Rose and S. C. R. I. Reds, Silver Laced Wyan- 
dottes, S.C. Black Minorcas, S. C. Brown and 
White Leghorns. Goed laying strains. 


oO. FELLER, - Millers Creek, N.C. 
Greider’s Fine Catalogue 


of pure bred puultry, for 1911, over 200 
pages, 57 colored pictures of fowls, calen- 
darfor each month, ilPuctrations, descrip- 
tions, photos, incubators, brooders, and 
ali details concerning the business, where 
and how to buy fine poultry, eggs for 
hatching, supplies, etc., at lowest cost. 
Sendise, @.H. Grewer, Box §1, RucEms, Ps 





miums. 
On 





























HE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 

















THE POULTRY YARD 


wall} 

















APRIL POULTRY WORK. 





By Prof. J. S. Jeffrey. 


- OOK carefully after the laying 
L hens this month. Many good 
hens are ruined at this sea- 

sun. Hens that are iaying shod 
nave all chey will #a' ¢0:°. even tuen 
the best layers are apt to become 


poor from heavy laying. 

* * * 

Warm weather will 

look out for lice and mites. You 

can not succeed with poultry if you 

allow them to be infested with these 
insects. 


soon be here; 


s* * * 

Eggs are cheap now, 
good time to set all the hens that 
go broody. Hens that hatch a brood 
of chickens now, if properly looked 
after, will lay better through the 
summer than if prevented from sit- 
ting. Good eggs will bring a better 
price in July and August than at 
present. 


and it is a 


s * * 

Chickens, especially 
medium and larger-sized breeds, will 
lay better next fali and winter if 
matched in March and the first part 


those of the 


of April than will those hatched 
later. 
*x* * * 
Many people claim that they can 


not raise May chickens, and perhaps 
they can not in the way they try. 
See that the sitting hen is well dust- 
ed with insect powder at the begin- 
ning of the hatch, at the end of the 
first week and two days before the 
eges are due to hatch. 
* * * 

Greasing the head and throat of 
the chicks will prevent the head lice 
from attacking them. This should 
be done when the chicks are tak2n 











Shenk’s Minoreas and 
Indian Games 


W in a weigh m 






_ lay : 
3 $1.25 


bri ipyge catalogue 
fret C. “o Shenk, Luray, Va. 





S. C. White Leghorns. Pure-bred, 
pure w hite, large size, fine layers. Stock from 
the noted “Southern Champions.” Eggs from 
pen 1 $3 for 15; pen 2, $2; 50, $4. Mia ANNIE 
M. BAKER, Manchester N.C 


BIG (oak) STICK 


On to our laying strains. BABY CHICKS, $3 
per 15 up. EGGS $1.50 per 15 up. Special 
prices on 100 to 1000 lots. 

Exhibition Prize Winners. 
Heavy Layers. Whiteand Barred Rocks. Buck- 
eyes, S. C. White Leghorns. Mating list free. 
We guarantee. 


Big Oak Poultry F Farms 


MAMMOTE BRONZE TURKEYS, BI <s. _LANGSHANS 
BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK 

Winners at State Fair and Appalac — Expo- 

sition. Pekin ducks. Orders for eggs promptly 


filled. 
ONA WATERS, Lebanon, Tenn. 


EGGS-—Ringlet Rocks direct from Thomp- 
son; R. I. Reds (both combs); Rose Comb Buff 
Leghorns, Columbian Wyandottes. Winners in 
Asheville, Greensboro, Morganton. Silver cup 
for special best. 15 eggs $1.50 and $2.50. MUM- 
FORD’S POULTRY FARM, Morgantown, N. C. 














EGGS From Prize-winning 
SILVER LACED 
WYANDOTTES 


Ten ce¢ 
season. 


nts each balance of 

Order to-day 

Laurel Biuff Farm, 
CLINTON, S. C. 


The Farmer’s iil en 


There is no f 
profitat ple 1 th 
LAY’ W hite \ 
for Bi A alg 
cuts free. 


| SIDNEY JOHNSON, - Boydion, Virginia. 

















from the 
peated in 


and should 
week. 


s * *€ 


nest, 
one 


be re- 


Fresh ground and shade of some 

kind should be provided. The late 

chicks will not do well if compelled 

to range over the same ground that 

the earlier hatched chicks have used. 
* * * 

A field where a crop is being 
grown is a good place for the chicks, 
and the young chicks will not injure 
the crop. The hen should be con- 
fined to the coop for two weeks at 
least, and longer if the crop will be 
injured by her. 

* * * 

A water-proof 
enough for 


coop, large 
the hen to get some ex- 
ercise, should be provided. No 
floor need be used, but coop should 
be moved to fresh ground every tew 
days. 

* * * 

Provide a variety of feed and 
plenty of it for the hen and chicks. 
The better you feed, the faster the 
chicks will grow and the sooner the 
hen will begin to lay. 





EGG TESTERS. 

Messrs. Editors: In the usual ac- 
ceptation of the word, an egg tester 
\s a device by means of which one 
is enabled to separate bad and 
cracked eggs from those fit for in- 


cubation. After incubation has 
partly progressed, the tester is 
again used in order that all eggs 


may be excluded from the sitting 


hen or the incubator, as the cases 
may be, except those containing 
chicks or living embryos. The bad 


eggs (ones in which incubation be- 
gan, but ceased) should be sepa- 
rated from the infertile ones, for 
the later may be hard boiled and 
given to the little chicks as a part 
of their first few feeds, or they may 
be used in cooking. 

A simple tester is made with a 
box 9 inches square inside and about 
18 inches high. A circular hole 3 
inches across is cut in the center of 
the top. A second hole 8 inches 
square is cut in the front at the 
height of the lamp flame, the lamp 
sitting inside. Over this opening 
tack a piece of soft leather which 
has a circular hole cut 1%, inches 
in diameter. With a lamp inside 
the box, eggs may be put against 
the opening in front and examined 
for fertility, badness (embryos dead 
in shell), and living chicks. 

It is usually more convenient to use 
the tester at night; otherwise a dark 
room must be sought as the object is 
to illuminate the egg alone. A re- 
flector in the back materialy adds 
to the value of the device. 

Testers are of value in operating 
incubators because they enable one 
to remove eggs that’ will not and 
cannot hatch. The same is true 
when incubation is carried on nat- 
urally. If a number of hens be 
set at the same time, the eggs may 
be tested at the end of a week when 


some of the hens can be given 
fresh eggs. 
Testers which claim tto foretell 


the sex of the chick that will be pro- 
duced and those that propose to 
distinguish fertile eggs from in- 
fertile ones, prior to incubation, are 
probably of no value. A very 
simple tester may be purchased 
from the incubator companies for 
about 35 cents. <A galvanized iron 
one, such as described above, will 
cost about $1.25. 

; W. F. KIRKPATRICK. 











TO OUR READERS | 








If you do not see what you want ad- 
vertised in our paper, write to us and 
we will gladly tell you where it can be 
obtained. Wecannot publish such in- 
formation in the paper, but if you will 
enclose a stamp for reply, we will be 
glad to give you the desired information 
under personal letter. Before writing, 
look carefully over the advertising, both 
in current and old copies of the Paper, 
and if it. is not there—write us. 























Franklin Poultry Yards 


S. C. Reds, Brown Leghorns, Barred Rocks, 
We have the finest strain of early maturing and 
heavy-laying Reds in the country. Pullets lay 
at four months old without forcing. Write for 


circular. 
C. W. GARY, Mgr., Franklin, Va. 


S.C. BLACK MINORCAS 


Northrop strain, the winning and laying kind, 
Eggs 15 for $1.00; 100 for $6.00. I can usually ship 
on day following receipt of order. 

B. CG. ROOTH, Randleman, N. CG. 








EGGS FOR HATCHING 
Rhode Island Whites $4.00 for 15. Silver Spangled 
Hamburg $2.00 for 15. Buff Rock $1.50 for 15. Go- 
lumbian Wyandottes $2.00 for 15. Pekin Ducks 
$1.25 for 11. 
L. G. HUGHES, Box 25, Fountain Inn, 8. CG, 


War Devil Games 
Pit Games “% Devil Games 
from the best pit blood on earth, and win where. 
ever fought. Also good for general purposes, 
Eggs $2.00 per setting. Cocks $2.00; Hens $1.00, 
FLOYD H. UZZELL, Goldsboro, N.G. 


FERN HILL POULTRY FARM 


Black Minorcas, Barred Rocks, Brown and 
White Leghorns, 18 years breeder, eggs $1.50, 
Circular free 
J. WALLACE SNELLING, South Richmond, Va. 











S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS Eggs for ae from 
yard headed by first prize cockerel N. C. State 
Fair. $2 per15. From good utility stock, “$1 per 
15. Hatch early and get eggs when the price 
is high next fall. Send postal for mating list. 
WM. BATTLE COBB, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
EGGS AND CHICKS Best B. P. Rocks, 
S. C. Rhode I. Reds, 
S. C. Brown and White Leghorns. Eggs $1.50 
per 15; $2.75 for 30 eggs. Chicks 2 weeks to 3 
months old $3, $5, $7, and $10, a dozen, ss to age, 
sex and quality. H.B.GEER, Nashville, Tenn, 


Nine Best Varieties of 
Poultry 


White Orpingtons and S. C. 
Black py a —*, 
Eggs $1.50 for 1 aa 
J.T. one, 
Box 249, - - Hickory, N.C. 

















EGGS $1.50 Per Sitting of 13 


S. C. White and Brown Leghorns, White Wyan- 
dottes, B. P. Rocks, Houdans, Black Minorcas, 
Light Brahmas, C.I. Games, and S. C. Rhode 
Island Reds. Bt, Pekin Duck Eggs, $1.25 for 
11. Send for folder. It’s free. 
NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 
UNCLE JOE and NED, Props., as 
R. F. D. 7, Box 48, Charlotte, N.C. 


S. C. Brown Leghorn Cockerels 


Bred from a first prize winner, $3 to $5 each. 
Eggs from choice mating, $1.50 per setting. 


J. C. WILLIAMS, - Sanford, N. C. 
Buff Wyandottes 


Write for circular and Show Record. Eggs 
$3 per 15; $5 per 30. 
“Five acres” R. C. RICHEY, McKenzie, Tenn. 


Rose and S. C. Rhode Island Reds} 
Eggs for hatching $1.00 per 15; $2.00 per 30; $3.00 
per 50; $5.50 per 100. Buttercup eggs—$2.00 per 


V ALLEY VIEW FARM, R. 1, Box 41, Dayton, Va. 


Barred Rocks, White and Silver 
Laced Wyandottes 


Fees $1.50 per setting. Fertility guaranteed. 
H. A. PREACHER, Brunson, S. G., Box 97. 


Eggs For Hatching ? 


Barred Plymouth Rocks, S. C. Brown Leghorey 
S. L. Wyandottes, $1.25 per setting, $3.00 for 50, 
$5.00 for 100. Bred for utility, but fancy always 
in view. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


SAND RIDGE POULTRY FARM 


J. B. McGowan, Prop., Williamston, N. C. 


STRONG LAYERS 
15 eggs from 20 White Wyandottes that layed 
over 1200 eggs in Dec., Jan., and Feb., for $1.00. 
Oo. O. Harrison, Mt. Ula, N.- C- 


Orpington Poultry Yard, CAMERON, 


Breeders of high-class single comb Buff bal 
tons. Great layers, vigorous and healthy, per- 
fect in color. Bred from best strains. Eggs 
from Pen 1, $2 for 15; eggs from Pen 2, $1.50 for 15. 


Eggs $1.25 per 15 


From S. C. W. Leghorns that have been bred to 
lay for more than 30 years. 


T. D. TYSON, Pleasant Garden, N.C. 
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Natives digging and loading asphalt at Trinidad Lake 

All “asphalt roofing” is not 
Trinidad Lake Asphalt Roof- 
ing—there’s a great big dif- 


ference. Look out for that 
when you buy your roofing. 

Ordinary so-called asphalt roof- 
ings are made of artificial products 
masquerading as real asphalt. 
They are nothing more than the 
residue from petroleum oil or na- 
tive bitumens made into a black 
pitch, which is easily affected by 
changes in weather, 


Genasco 


the Trinidad-Lake-Asphalt Roofing 


is made of genuine watural asphalt— 
perfectly stable and uniform in quality. 

Trinidad Lake Asphalt is endowed by 
Nature with wafurat oils; and they stay 
init. This gives Genasco its wonderful 
resistance torain, snow, sun, wind, heat, 
and cold—and keeps it lastingly water- 
proof. 

Whe artificial asphalts have oils mixed 
with them, but they haven’t the quality 
of the oils in the natural product; and 
they soon evaporate and leave the roof- 
ing ‘‘dead’’—and it cracks, breaks and 
leaks, although at the first it may look 
like Genasco, the real Trinidad-Lake- 
Asphalt roofing. 

To make sure of roofing that will per- 
manently protect, ask your dealer for 
Genasco, the Trinidad-Lake-Asphalt 
Roofing, with either mineral or smooth 
surface. Fully guaranteed. 

The Kant-leak Kleet waterproofs the seams 
of Genasco Roofing without cement, does away 
with nail-leaks, and gives the roof an attractive 
finise. Ask your dealer for Genasco with Kant- 
leak Kleets packed in the roll. 

Write for samples ao the Good Roof Guide 
wOOk. 


The Barber Asphalt 
-) Paving Company 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 


Philadelphia 


New York San Francisco 
Cross 





Chicago 





Model Roofing 

eypsy Crushed Quartz 

em Trinidad Lake As 
A: 


tion G 










Trinidad Lake Asphalt 
Asphalt-saturated Burlap 
Trinidad Lake Asphalt 


ootfing 


“Flectroid” 


is the highest grade Asphalt Felt, Smooth- 
Surfced Roofing. It is higher in price per 
sqwire than imitations which look similar. 


‘“Flectroid”’ 


is made to use and to last—not to sell. Every 
roll is guaranteed. 


1 ply @ $1.50 per square 
2 ply @ $1.90 per square 
8 ply @ $2.25 per square 
Freight prepaid to your Railroad Station. 
The above prices include sufficient large- 
headed galvanized nails and liquid cement 
Coating, (which are shipped in the core of 
each roll) to properly lay the same. 
Sample and Catalog “P” mailed free for 
the asking. 


CAROLINA PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 




















Lime, Plaster, ete. 








Get our prices on Building Paners,Cement, 











R. C. Rhode Island Reds 


tideal fowl for Farmer and Fancier. Hens that 
ney are the hens that Pay. Theselay. Eggs to 


ge Send for circular today, ‘‘A Square 


D. MATT THOMPSON, Statesville, N.C. 


€ntion Progressive Farmer when writing.) 





LOVE OF THE WORK THE FIRST 
ESSENTIAL. 


Messrs. Editors: While we all 
need our church and social duties 
and our literary club work, that we 
may keep in touch with all that 
makes for our spiritual, social and 
mental uplift, we believe that the 
“rounding of the corners’? of wom- 
an’s life must be done by her home 


duties. And as The Progressive 
Farmer comes fnto our home every 
week,’ it is always an inspiration. 


From ‘Uncle Jo’s’’ poultry talks is 
where my little girl and I got our 


enthusiasm. We started with his 
prescribed prerequisite——love for 
each one of our beauties, and we 


have never failed to give them all 
the attention possible, and our suc- 
cess has been remarkable. From 10 
chickens a year ago we raised over 
200, ate all we wanted, sold a good 
many eggs and chickens, and now 
have on hand four hens, 24 pullets 
of all ages, one rooster and 10 broil- 
ers, and get from 10 to 18 eggs a 
day. 

They who do not know the love 
and. loving care of fowls and animals, 
and the love they give back simply 
miss the half.of living. Ours have 
more than paid for themselves, and 
we hope to have greater success this 
year with them. 

First, we have a 50-foot wired en- 
closure, hen-house, 8x10 feet, well 
covered; round poll roosts; boxes 
3 feet from ground for catching all 
manure; floor well covered with 
leaves; roosts kept strictly clean, 
with broom, short-handle shovel, a 
bucket and covered manure barrel 
outside of house. We disinfect with 
sprinkler and kerosene. No nests are 
allowed in house and no insects. 
Fresh water always in clean porce- 
lain pans; box of charcoal, sand, 
lime and beaten china on hand. We 
boil a beef head every few weeks and 
let them pick on it; boil pots of 
scraps—potatoes and chops, and give 
green food every day—sprouted oats 
and green patches. 

All nests are made in boxes and 
barrels. In wired coops 4x8 feet in 
corners of yard we keep all young 
chicks, and mother, until three weeks 
old, before allowing out at all. 
Change feed from corn to chops, hen 
feed, chick feed and table scraps— 
all fed dry. Dust with insect pow- 
der, grease with carbolated vaseline 
when in need of these things. Have 
all leaves and trash put in chicken 
yard for litter, provide dust baths 
where none naturally exist. 

Do these things and love your 
birds and keep them happy and you 
will surely be rewarded with suc- 
cess and pleasure in return. 

MRS. W. B. CALLAWAY. 

Livingston, Ala. 





ASHEVILLE POULTRY SHOW. 


The Asheville Poultry and Pet 
Stock Association show will be held 
December 12-15. Mr. F. J. Marshall 
has been secured as the judge. The 
officers of the Association are J. P. 
Polk, president; E. R. Frady and J. 
W. Jacokes, vice presidents; and Paul 
P. Brown, secretary and treasurer. 

The Association, with the aid of 
Mr. C. W. Mason, of the Southern 
Railway, and Prof. A. C. Reynolds, 
County Superintendent of Schools, is 
doing all in its power to aid the 
movement among the school girls of 
the county to raise standard-bred 
poultry. About 150 girls have enter- 
ed the contest for prizes. 





White Wyandottes 


Eggs for immediate shipment from_ prize- 
winners at Charlotte and Morganton. Let me 
quote you prices. 

HARRY L. HERMAN, Conover, N. C. 


Single Comb White Leghorns 


The laying kind. The paying kind. Eggs 
remainder of season at HALF PRICE. 


0. T. Hallman, ~ - Charlotte, N. C. 











raised the cotton— 


favorable conditions. 


ginning. 


service we offer free. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Memphis, Tenn. 









You’ve done your part— 


Who will gin it? 


That is an important question to every cotton grower. 


The Munger System alone can produce a 
perfect sample under all conditions, handling wet and dirty cotton 
that other gins cannot do anything with. The 


Continental Line 


Includes the Munger System 
with Munger, Pratt, Winship, Smith or Eagle Gins 
Continental machinery embodies all the best principles of cotton 
Every piece of material used in its manufacture is 


thoroughly tested and must come up to our standard before it is 
accepted. Each step in its construction is in the hands of experts. 


The ginner who is about to install a new plant or increase the 
efficiency and capacity of his old one may have the assistance of 
our expert engineers to prepare plans and specifications. 


Write to our nearest office for a free copy of our new, Illustrated catalog 


Continental Gin Company 


Dallas, Tex. 


The profit 
you make from your crop depends greatly on the quality of the 
work done by the gin. Most gins can turn out a fair sample under 


of Ginnery 
Equipment 


This 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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PIEDMONT 


“‘A thing of beauty is a joy forever’’ is an old saying that may 
be well applied to a PIEDMONT Buggy. 
both stylish and durable—and fully guaranteed by us. 


Being located in the Piedmont section of North Carolina—the 
best timbered district in the United States—the Piedmont Buggy 
Company is closer to the base of supplies than any other manufac- 
turer, and, therefore has first choice in the selection of material. 

PIEDMONT Buggies are built in the South, of Southern lumber, 
by Southern mechanics, for Southern conditions and requirements. 
PIEDMONT Buggies will please the eye through their beauty—and 
withstand rough roads because of their strength in construction. 

Ask your dealer to show you a PIEDMONT Buggy. 
If he doesn’t handle them, write us direct and we will 
tell you the PIEDMONT dealer in your vicinity. 


PIEDMONT BUGGY COMPANY 


It is a vehicle that is 


Monroe, N. C. 











Mammoth Bronze Tom. Owned by Miss Ona 
Waters breeder of M. B. Turkeys and Black Lang- 
Shans; route 1, Lebanon, Tenn. This tom’s mother 
weighs 25 Ibs., and isatirst State Fair winner. Also 
winner of four other firsts, silver loving cups {and 
several other specials. 





BLACK 
HAWK 


wim Corn Sheller 


LS’ Most convenient, practical, ¢ff- 

. cient, durable sheller made 

Y Should be on yoursarm. Capacity 8 to 
14 bushels perhour. All broken or worn 

out parts replaced free. If your dealer can 

not furnish the genuine Black Hawk I will 


Freight 25 
Prepaid for $ 2 


Instantly fastened to box_or barre} by two 
strong clamps. Write for Free book. Agents 


wanted. 
A. H. PATCH, Clarksville, Tennessee 
(Ino) rated) 
Also Makes Black Hawk Grist Mm 
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VEGETABLE PLANTS 


For shipment April, May and June 


3) 


000 Tomatoes, Transplanted: Doz. 100 1,000 
wi pe oom Ddstbbewdcs.coue IO We Qauu 

Sparks Earlana------......-.. 15¢ 70c 6.00 
100,000 Hot-bed Tomatoes------- 10c 35c 3.00 

We also have other varieties Tomatoes. 

60,000 New York Improved 

Bey-Plant....-=...-.........- 20c $1 9.00 
50,000 Big Boston Lettuce--_-_--.-. 25c 2.00 
Golden Self-Blanching Celery: 

AC 35c = 3.00 


(White Plume Celery will 
be —-* I A and June) 
60,000 Peppers: Ruby King, 
Chinese Giant and Ruby Giant15e 70c 6.00 





Prices for larger quantities quoted on applica- 
tion. Our tomato plants are stocky and hardy, 
being transplanted in cold frames. Address 


FOX HALL FARM, Wholesale Growers, 
Box 565, - - - © Norfolk, Va. 


I am headquarters 
Sweet Potato Slips—jor"tine pest varie- 
ties of Pumpkin Yams. Grown under irriga- 
tion, and guaranteed to be the best_and purest 
in the market. Prices right. Piants now 


—S J. R. DAVIS, Bartow, Florida. 


NANCY HALL ™*5ns., 48" 
VINELESS 
Norton Yam, Catawba Prolific sweet potato 
plants. $1.50 per 1000—cash with order. Tomato 
and cabbage plants. Paice list for the asking. 
Address The Wakefield Farms, Charlotte, N. . 


Strawberry Plants 


Strong. vigorous, well rooted, and grown in a 
country where soil, climate and season each 
help to make hardy and productive plants. We 
ship to all parts of the United States and South- 
ern Islands. Write for our free 1911 catalogue. 


J.!A. JONES & COMPANY, Nurserymen 
Salisbury, Md. 























PRIVET HEDGE 


The most ornamental hedge known—grows dense— 
beautiful green—can be trimmed to any shape. 
ems «= We are quoting special prices 


Extra Low for a very short time. 
Prices on Send today for the nursery cat- 
Shade Trees alogue that lists what you want, 
Evergreens ells you what to do, and shows 
Shru and you how you can save money 
Roses when buying nursery stock. 





J. VAN LINDLEY NURSERY CO. 
Box 22+, Pomona, N. C. 





| ORCHARD AND GARDEN. 








VIRGINIA APPLE EXPORTS IN 
1910. 
Messrs. Editors: Figures compiled 
by Walter Whateley, Secretary of the 
Virginia State Horticultural Socie- 
ty, show that the total shipments of 
apples from the Old Dominion aggre- 
gated 1,061,832 barrels for 1910. 
Prices were very good, as Virginia 
fruit is good. 
Shipments from various stations 
were as follows: Winchester, 150,- 
976 barrels; Stanton, 75,140 barrels; 
Crozet, 42,411 barrels; Fisherville, 
34,844 barrels; Afton, 33,724 bar- 
rels; Harrisburg, 25,330 barrels; 
Waynesboro, 25,130 barrels; Front 
Royal, 23,748 barrels; Stephens City, 
23,630 barrels; Covesville, 23,144 
barrels; Arrington, 20,109 barrels. 
The above returns were made in 
boxes and barrels, and for loose 
apples, but for convenience in tabu- 
lation, the barrel basis has been 
adopted so far as these figures are 
concerned, 3 boxes, or 150 pounds of 
apples being regarded as one barrel. 
J. M. BELL. 








QUESTIONS CONCERNING PRUN- 

ING. 

1. Will it do any harm to prune 
trees while in bloom, or after they 
have formed fruit? 

2. I remove branches to open up 
the tree in the center, and in the 
case of peaches cut back about one- 
third to one-half of last year’s 
growth. Is this right? 

3. Is it right and beneficial to 
prune trees now, or during the sum- 
mer, when the growth becomes ex- 
cessive? 

These questions were answered by 
Professor Surface, of Pennsylvania, 
as follows: 

“Tt is my opinion that you are do- 

















FROST 
PROO 


much further north. T 


field, and Winningstact. 
M; 10,000, $1 











1 y cash. 


Cabbage Plants 


seus eee Raised in the inland section of North Carolina, they 
will succeed in all sections of the cotton belt, and 
hey have stood the winter 
freezes perfectly, and are as hardy as turnips. 
Ihave the Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wake- 
1,000, $1.50; 5,000, $1.25 
.00 per M. I can furnish them in any 
quantities, and all orders, large or small, are 
romptly filled. All orders must belaccompanied 


HIGH CREST TRUCK FARM 
G. L. B. PENNY, Prop., The Tar Heel Cabbage Plant Man, . .. . 


Grown in the Open 
From Good Seed and 
Without Protection 


L.2o DEY . gy 





% SAC he f,. : p 


Route 1, RALBIGH, N. C, 





| 100 Bushels of Corn 
Per Acre Easy 


The above yield can be made by using the best fertilizers 
—in addition to your best seed selection, proper planting, 
and thorough working of the crop. 


Use 
Virginia=Carolina ¢ 


High-Grade 


Fertilizers 


(the best fertilizers made), and they will help you to get 
this excellent yield; but a great deal depends upon you, 
as explained in our new FARMERS’ YEAR BOOK. 


This you can get on request of your dealer, or by sending 


us your name and address. 


SALES OFFICES 


Richmond, Va. Charleston, S. C. 
Norfolk, Va. Baltimore, Md. 
Atlanta, Ga. Columbus, Ga. 
Savannah, Ga, Montgomery, Ala. 
Columbia, §. C. Memphis, Tenn. 
Durham, N.C. — Shreveport, La. 
Alexandria, Va. 


Winston-Salem, N.C, 








ing right in pruning your trees at 
this time, unless you are removing 
large branches. If the trees have 
been neglected to such an extent that 
it is mecessary to cut much away 
from them, it might be very severe 
on them to continue the pruning into 
the summer, but cqmparatively light 
pruning, such as trees should have 
to direct growth, can be done at any 
time. 

“It is right to open the center of 
the tree and let in light, heat and 
air. I think pruning sufficiently to 
do this can be done at any time, as 
you suggest. It is also right to cut 
back the trees to some extent. This 
cutting back should be done in pro- 
portion to their lack of vigor, as very 
strong trees do not need it so much 
as those that are declining. 

“T should much prefer to do prun- 
ing in the early spring than to delay 
it until summer time. I think if it 
is to be done, the earlier it is 
done the better it will be for 
the trees. Pruning in the sum- 
mer removes’ the leaves, which 
are both the stomach and lungs of 
the trees, and this will, of course, 
tend to check the growth.” 





FERTILIZER FOR SWEET 
TOES. 


Please send me formula for 
sweet potatoes on heavy pea 
stubble with manure last spring, 
broadcast on land and sown 
down in oats that will soon come 
off. I can not get any cotton- 
seed meal to go in formula. 

De 


POTA- 


(Answered by Prof. W. F. Massey.) 

In the case you mention, where 
there is a heavy pea stubble and the 
land had stable manure last year, 
you will need little if any nitrogen 
for the sweet potato crop. A little 
nitrate of soda to give the plants a 
send off may not be amiss. Make it 
500 pounds of acid phosphate, 100 
pounds of muriate of potash, and 50 
pounds nitrate of soda per acre, in 
the furrows under the beds. Here 
the growers turn under crimson 
clover for the crop and use only acid 
phosphate and potash. 





A FEW HINTS ON GROWING CAB- 
BAGE. 


Messrs. Editors: Ground for cab- 
bage need not be over rich, but this 
does not mean that one can raise 
good cabbage on poor soil. Fairly 
rich land, with a heavy dressing of 
stable manure well worked into the 
soil, and from 500 to 600 hundred 
pounds of some good-grade fertilizer 
per acre, sown in the rows before 
setting out the plants, will make fine 
cabbage if the necessary attention is 
given. 

Have the ground where the plants 
are to be set, thoroughly pulverized. 
This is done best with a disk, but if 
you have no disk, cross plow it, then 
harrow or drag several times. Lay 
off the rows nearly 3 feet apart. The 
plants should be set about 30 inches 
apart. This is the rule for the larger 
varieties, such as Drumhead or Flat 
Dutch. Smaller varieties can be set 
18 inches apart. Do not set out the 
plants on a dry or hot day. If they 
can be set when a light rain is fall- 
ing, the plants will live and grow off 
much faster. 

After the plants get well rooted 
and commence to grow, cultivation 
should begin at once, and be contin- 
ued each week, if possible, until you 
lay them by. The ground should 
never be allowed to crust, and fre- 
quent stirring is essential in grow- 
ing cabbage. A one-horse cultivator 
is the best implement for working 





VIVE] 


them. Put on the smallest hoes made 
and work with this until yoy Zive 
them the last working. tt should 
then have a larger size hoe next to 
the plants so as to give them a Small- 
sized hill. Do not be afraid of work- 
ing too late. It does not hurt to 
break off a leaf now and then, ag 
this will not injure the Plants or 
interfere with their development. 

Wm. HART HARRISON, 

Gee, Va. 





HOW TO BED SWEET POTATOES 


Messrs. Editors: The average 
farmer beds from one-half to three 
bushels of sweet potatoes, usually in 
one corner of his garden. The Tre- 
sult is very often that his bed be 
comes a regular incubator for grass 
and weeds and disappoints him jn 
the number and quality of “slips.” 
Last spring, after planting my gar- 
den seeds, I had one row 4 feet wide 
left. Right then and there I thought 
of my potatoes. This row, like the 
rest of the garden, had been highly 
fertilized with barnyard manure and 
acid phosphate, and was ready for 
any garden seed. I took a hoe and 
made a trench about 8 inches wide 
from end to end, which was 110 feet, 
In this trench I put 2 bushels of 
potatoes, average size, on an average 
of 2 potatoes wide, and _ covered 
about 2 or 3 inches deep. I worked 
this row the same as the other part 
of the garden. I have never yet seen 
anything to beat it for “slips.” They 
were numerous, healthy looking and 
well rooted. 

It will not cost you anything to 
give it a trial, and I feel sure you 
will have more and better slips at 
an earlier date than ever before. 

C. C. ROBERTS. 





I have found that cottonseed meal 
sifted so as to color well is a good 
remedy against worms on collards.— 
J. T. Jenkins, 





Soil improvement is the basis for 
good results in every line of crop 
production.—Professor Duggar. 


BEN TILLMAN ASPARAGUS 
BEST PAYING FIELD CROP 


Now is the time to plant. Buy seed grown by 
the originator of this variety. 20 cents per lb. 


B.R. TILLMAN, - - Trenton, §.C. 








BRANCH'’S GENUINE RATTLESNAKE 
WATERMELON SEED 


ONLY PURE STRAIN p sormeapeni ag” auc me 
orty years. No other varie 
IN UNITED STATES grown on plantation of 1500 
acres. Pure seed impossible where different kinds 
are grown. loz. 15c—2 oz. 25e—40z. 40c—t lb 60c— 
1 Ib. $1.00—5 Ibs. $4.50—10 Ibs. $8.50 delivered. 
Remit registered letter or money order. Send for Seed 
Annual. Manual on melon culture with all orders. 
M I. BRANCH, Serzelia, Columbia County, Georgia. 





SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 





Direct Line to All Points North, 
South, East, West—Very Low 
Round Trip Rates to All Principal 
Resorts. 


Through Pullman to Atlanta leaves Raleigh 
4:05 -p. m.; arrives Atlanta 6:25 a. m., making 
close connection for and arriving Montgomery 
following day after leaving Raleigh, 11 a.m. 
Mobile 4:12 p. m., New Orleans 8:30 p. m., Bir- 
mingham 12:15 noon, Memphis 2:05 p. m., Kansas 
City 11:20a. m. second day, and connecting for 
all other points. This car also makes close con- 
nection at Salisbury for St. Louis and other 
Western points. 

_Through Pullman to Washington leaves Ral- 
eigh 6:50 p. m.; arrives Washington 8:53 a. mM. 
Baltimore 10:02 a. m., Philadelphia 12:23 noon, 
New York 2:31 p.m. This car makes close con- 
nection at Washington for Pittsburg, Chicago, 
and all points North and West, and at Greens- 
boro for through Tourist Sleeper for California 
points, and for all Florida points. 

Through Parlor Car for Asheville leaves Golds- 
boro at 6:45 a. m., Ralegzh 8:35 a. m.; arrives 
Asheville 7:40 p. m., maRing close connection 
with the Carolina Special, and arriving Cincin- 
nati 10 a. m. following day after leaving Raleigh, 
with close connection for all points North and 
Northwest. - 

Pullman for Winston-Salem leaves Raleigh 
2:30 a. m.; arrives Greensboro 6:30 a. m., making 
close connection at Greensboro for all points 
North, South, East and West. This car 1s 
handled on train No. 111, leaving Goldsboro at 
10:45 p. m. . 

If you desire any information please write or 
call. We are here to furnish imformation as 
well as to sell tickets. 

W. H. PARNELL, T. P. A, 





H. F. CARY, G. P. A., 215 Fayetteville’St., 
Washington, D. C. Raleigh,IN. C. 
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FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 
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send cash with order. 


In this department we advertise seeds, poultry, live stock—whatever our readers have 
ll, in fact—at the rate of four cents a word for one week; two weeks, 7 cents; three weeks, 
10 cents; four weeks, 13 cents; three months, 40 cents; six months, 70 cents; one year, $1.25. 
Each word, number or initial, including address, is a separate word. 


Count carefully and 








— 
Farm land for sale by A. W. Garner, Drapers- 
ville, Va. 
at + a] 
Poland China boars ready for service. G. M. 
Beavers, Apex, N. ¢ 
pence 








Wanted—Two reliable farm hands. J. - 
Boone, Macon, N. C. 





Choice Buff Orpington eggs, 15, $1. Perry 
Yount, Hickory. N. C. 





White Leghorn Cocks $1. $1.75 pair. Marion 


Moseley, Jeffress, Va. 





Registered Berkshire pigs for sale. Jas. N. 
Smith, Taylorsville, N. C. 





Brown Leghorn eggs, 15 for 50 cents. Fancy 
stock. J. Epting, Peak, S.C. 





Sacrifice sale Brown Leghorn hens. E,. F. 


Lachicotte, Waverly Mills, S. C. 





250 bushels stock peas for sale at $2, f. 0. b. 
Williams Bros., Harrellsville, N. C. 





Cook’s Prolific cotton seed, 70c. per bushel. 
K. J.H. Henley, Sanford, N. C. 





White Leghorn eggs cheap, booklet free. 
Taylor Poultry Yards, Stanley, N. C 





S. C. Buff Leghorns, bred to lay. Write for 
prices. O. D. Boycott, Greensboro, N.C. 


Cow reas. recleaned, $2.25 per bushel, f. 0. b. 
here. Z. M. F. Jeffreys, Goidsboro, N. C 








For sale—Simpkins’ Prolific Cotton Seed—pure. 
Bushel, 75c. R. F. Cheshire, Edenton, N. G 





Single Comb Rhode Island Red eggs, $1 per 15; 
% per 100. Buggaboo Farm, Dimmette, N. C. 





White Rose Comb Wyandotte eggs, $1.50 for 15. 
Best winter layers. Will Groome, Greensboro, 
N. 

R. C. Rhode Island Reds and Light Brahma 
eggs, 15 for $1. Nannie Patterson, China Grove, 
N.C. 








Eygs from choice Buckeye Reds and Light Brah- 
ma, 15, $1.00. Minnie Patterson, China Grove, 
N. CG. 





Eggs from White Plymouth Rocks, Fishel 
strain. $1.50 setting. K.H. Patrick, White Oak, 
$.C. 


Crushed Oyster Shells for poultry. 100 pounds, 
60c.; 500, $2.50. See our lyme ad in another column. 
Breslauer, Lachicotte & Co. Waverly Mills, 8. GC. 


Buff Orpington eggs from selected birds. $2.00 
per 15. 75 per cent fertility guaranteed. Lau- 
relwyld Stock and Seed Farm, Box 326, Latta, S.C 








Potato slips for sa’e at $1.25 per 1,000. In lots 
of 10,000 and over $1 per thousand. Send order 
at once for early plants. W. J. Deal, Maiden, 


-U. 





Choice Queen and Yam sweet potato plants 
packed so willlive. Present prices, 500, 75c; 1000, 
ed May delivery. N. E. Ramsey, Lincolnton, 





Fifteen nice Barred Plymouth Rock Gock- 
erels, $2.50 to $5.00. Eggs, $2.00 per 15. Catalogue 
tree. R G. Mosley, 612 Elm St., Winston-Salem 


° 





Eggs for sale—Prize Single Comb White Leg- 
hora, White Gill Black Spanish. $1.00 for 16; 
50 for $250. Write A. J. Fletcher, Cleveland, 
enn. 


Golden self-blanching celery plants, ready 
now, $1 per 1,000; 10,000 for $8. I grow vegetable 
plants of every description. T. K. Godbey, 
Waldo, Fla. 


Pure bred Holstein-Fresian young bulls, hei- 
fers, and cows, some bred to our fine bulls. 
Ninety head to choose from. For sale by Jones 
& Loomis, Newport News, Va 


For sale—A limited quantity of Cook’s Im- 
proved cotton seed. Carefully saved and out of 
of cotton that made over bale per acre. $1 per 
bu. J. A. Boone, Macon, N. C. 


For sale—We have some desirable apple or- 
chards on the Brushy Mountains, also farms. 
Write us for list and prices. Wilkes Realty and 
Insurance Co., Wilkesboro, N. C 


Eggs for sale from W. S. Saunders’ prize-win- 
ning strain of R.C. Rhode Island Reds. $2.50 
per setting of 18. Edwin_E. Owen, Proprietor, 


Hyco Hill Poultry Farm, Denniston, Va. 




















Eggs for sale. Leghorn, Ancona, Hamburg. 
Barred Rocks, 15, $1.00, Cornish Indian game, 15, 
$1.25, Mammoth Pekin, Indian Runner Duck, 13, 
$1.00. Mrs. Geo. Sutton. Calypso, N. C. 


Bermuda grass, the great hay producer and 
terrace binder; dollar per thousand roots, with 
dollar’s worth of vegetable and flower seeds free 
first order. W. R. Hart, Enterprise, S. C 








Wanted—Two heavy-weight breed mares. 
Age, weight, description, price. P. O. 198, Wins- 
ton-Salem, N. C. 





White Orpingtons, pure Kellerstrass, from a 
#5.00trio. Eggs, $3.00 for 15. W. J. Strickland, 
Katesville, N.C. 





For sale—100 egg Essex-model incubator and 
150chick brooder. John W. Harris, Route 1, 
Louisburg, N. C. 





Brown Leghorns will 


Keep poultry for eggs. 
i W. M. Taylor. 


furnish them. Eggs 15 for $1. 
Altamahaw, N. C. 





Buff Wyandotte eggs fresh every day, 13, $1,00; 
30, $2. Let your orders come. Will Kids, 
Huntersville, N. C. 


For sale—Pure bred S.C. Reds. Eggs 15 for 
$1. Grassy Fork Dairy Farm, J. Partee Russell, 
Taylorsville, N. C. 








Wanted—Buyers for nice, new, 40-pound 
Feather Beds at $10.00. The Stokes Furniture 
Co., Burlinton, N. C. 





Day-old chicks, $10 per 100; eggs, $6 per 100. 
.C. W. Leghorns, bredto lay. Little England 
Farm, Hampton, Va. 





Wanted—Duroc-Jersey boar fit for immediate 
service. Must be A-No. 1. W. H. Goldsmith, 
Southern Pines, N. C. 





8. C. White Leghorns, silver quills, low trills. 
Good winter layers. Eggs $1.60 per 15. W. A. 
Staley, Kimesville, N. C. 





Have free 
100 for $5. Henry 


Silver Laced Wyandottes only. 
range of farm. Eggs 25 for $1. 
Hunter, Greensboro, N. C. 





For sale—Cocke’s Prolific selected seed corn, 
$2.50 bushel. Ashton Fletcher, Jenkins Bridge, 
Accomack County, Virginia. 





Eggs—M. B. Turkey, 12, $5.00. Ringlet Barred 
Rocks, 15, $1.50. Will please in size and mark- 
ings. W. L. Kennedy, Lola, Ky. 





California Privet, $3.00 per hundred. Will 
exchange for pure bred Rhode Island Red eggs. 
. F. D. Reynolds, Winston, N. C 





Buff Orpingtons—Selected eggs from choice 
stock, Cook strain, 15, $1.00; 30, $1.50; 60, $2.75. 
W. D. Dickins »n. Burkeville, Va. 





pyanted—Price on pair Register-d Berkshire, 
oland China. and Duroe Jersey Pigs, 10 weeks 
old. P. H. Wofford, Johnson City, Tenn. 





Indian Runner Ducks. I have the best that 
fava be bought Eggs one dollar dozen. Mrs. 
ius Lankford, Edgewater, Norfolk, Va. 





One jack for _exchange.—Will exchange the 
vr for Berkshire pigs, sheep or a young colt. 
dress Occoneechee Farm, Durham, N. C. 





pr sale—Turkey eggs. Foundation stock, 
nultmore Farms and Byrd Bros., Pa. Price on 
®quest. R. B. Beckwith, Lumberton, N. C. 





oft my strain of B. P. Rocks; good as the best. 
Isfaction guaranteed. Eggs, $1 per 15. Mrs. 
‘©. Johnston, R. 1, Box 12, Mooresville, N. C. 





Lettuce, collard, parsley , and strawberry plants. 


Pres neue and rhubarb rgots. Horse radish sets. 
ist free. Geo. M. Todd, Greensboro, N. G. 





For sale—125 bushels of Whippoorwill, 50 


canals of Black, and 25 bushels of Wonderful 
» John L. Roper Lumber Co., Roper, N. C 


b 


Feather beds—Mail us $10 and we will ship 
you a nice, new 36-pound feather bed and 6- 
pound pair pillows, freight prepaid. Turner & 
Cornwell, Feather Dealers, Charlotte, N. C. 





Peanuts. Keith Ground Phos. lime is one of 
the best Fertilizers for peanuts and pea vine 
hay ever tried. Easily double the crop. Write 
for prices. B. F. Keith Co., Wilmington, N. C. 





Porto Ricos are good as gold and just as yellow. 
Fine keeper, one of the very best yielders and 
early. Wins wherever tried. Plants $150 per 
1,000, now ready. F. M. Morris &Sons, Ona, Fla. 





Ayers Peanut Planters—Plant three-fourths of 
all peanuts raised in the country. Handle 
shelled or unshelled seed. Correspondence 
oo Ayers Implement Works, Petersburg, 

a. 





Fine sweet potato plants from selected seed. 
Nanev Hall, Triumph, Bunch and Yellow Yams. 
$1.50 per thousand, $1 per 500. Well packed and 
fully guaranteed. Bass Pecan Company, Lum- 
berton. Miss. 


White Leghorn Eggs, $1.50 per 15. Young’s 
strain direct. Blue Ribbons Virginia State Fair, 
1910; Richmond, 1911; Roanoke, 1911. send for 
mating list. L. H. Reade, Highland Park, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 


Registered Berkshire pigs, none better, $9 to 
$12 apiece. Fishel strgin of White Wyandottes 
and prize winners, $1.50 per 15 eggs. Catalpa 
“Speciosa’’ beautiful shade trees, 20c. to50c. -R. 
M. McMurdo, Charlottesville, Va. 











Wanted—Families with boys and girls over 13 
years of age. Transportation furnished and pay 
while learning. Steady and good paying work. 
Apply in person or by letter to H. i. Holden, 
Supt., Rocky Mt. Mills, Roeky Mt., N. C. 





Do you want eggs next winter? If so, try 
Shenk’s Anconas, 15 eggs, $1.25; 30. $2.25, or Buff 
Leghorns, 15 eggs, $1; 30, $1.75. White or Brown 
Leghorns, 15 eggs, 90c.; 30, $1.50, or write for 
od 30 breed catalog. Clarence Shenk, Luray, 

a. 





I am testing fine corn seed and cotton seed on 
variety plots under supervision of Department 
of Agriculture to ascertain what varieties are 
most prolific and have best field and show quali- 
ties. Mail a few of your best seed corn and cot- 
ton in an envelope to be tested free by expert. 
H. Eugene Fant, Route 3, Seneca, S. C. 





Five varieties recleaned sound peas; regis- 
tered Essex service boars, sows in farrow, and 
pigs; pigs for slaughter; pure-bred Poland China 
pigs and sows; other sows in farrow. Angora 
goats; disc plows; poultry. Eggs $1.00 setting. 
Anything unsatisfactory returned, money re- 
funded. J. E. Coulter. Connellvs Springs. N..C 


If You Want ORPINGTONS 


That are a golden BUFF, with no black feathers 
in wings or tail, you can get them—good size 
and great winter layers. too. Cook’s s‘rain direct. 
Fges $3 per 15. S. C. White Leghorns and 
Golden Seabright Bantam eggs, $2.50 per 15. 
Fine stock. Some stock for sale. Write me. 


B. N. TURNER, P. 0. Box 315, Graham, N. C. 
S. C. White Leghorns Exclusively 


Eggs for hatching $1. for 15 or $5. per 100. My 
birds are high class. no better layers to offer 
eggs from at $1 per setting. They lay great big 
white eggs and will hold thier own in the show 
room. Young Strain. 


S.B.SULLIVAN - - - - - 











THE CITY OF GORGEOUS COLORS. 


(Continued from page 367.) 
rupees ($750). On one occasion the 
mutna heard ‘‘the call of the wild,” 
and went back to the jungle. Evi- 
dently, though, his wild brethren 
didn’t like the civilized ways he 
brought back with him, for when he 
came back home later, two-thirds of 
his tail had been pulled off, and he 
bore other marks of struggle on his 
body. The tusker on one occasion rat 
mad (as they will do now and then) 
and killed one of his keepers. 

I was also interested to hear how 


the wild elephants are caught. Driv- 
en into stockades, the tamed ele- 
phants close in on them, and the 


mahouts get the wild fellow chained 
before he knows what has happened. 
For a day or two he remains in en- 
forced bondage, then two or three of 
the great tamed creatures take him 
out for a walk or down to the river 
where he way drink and bathe him- 
self. Moreover, the other mahouts 
set about taming him—talk to him 
in the affectionate, soothing, half- 
hypnotizing way which Kipling has 
made famous in his stories, and 
stroke his trunk from discreet but 
gradually lessening distances. In a 
couple of months ‘‘my lord, the ele- 
phant’’ is fully civilized, responds 
promptly to the suggestions of his 
mahout, and a little later adopts 
some useful occupation. In Siam 
the elephants are much used in man- 
aging the immense rafts of teak 
trees that are floated down the rivers 
for export. My friend the rubber 
planter has also had one or two good 
traveling elephants on which he used 
to travel through the jungle from one 
plantation to the other, a distance of 
twenty-five miles. On more than one 
occasion he has run into a herd of 
wild elephants in making this trip. 
On good roads, elephants kept for 
riding purposes only will easily make 
seven miles an hour, moving with a 
long, easy stride which, however, 
they are likely to lose if set to heavy 
work, 

Perhaps the greatest difficulty 
about the elephant is the great quant- 
ity of food required to keep him go- 
ing. Eight hundred pounds a day 
will barely ‘“‘jestify his stummuck,”’ 
as Uncle Remus would say, and when 
he gets hungry ‘‘he wants what he 
wants when he wants it,’ and trum- 
pets thunderously till he gets it. The 
skipper on a  Singapore-Rangoon 
steamer told of having had a dozen 
or more on board a few months ago, 
and their feed supply becoming ex- 
hausted, they waxed mutinous and 
wrathy, evincing a disposition to tear 
the whole vessel to pieces, when the 
ship fortunately came near enough 
to land to enable the officers to sig- 
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I haven’t seen a white elephant 
yet, but in the Shwe Dagon Temple 
I found a lively eight-months-old 
youngster, an orphan from Mandalay 
that could eat bananas twice as fast 
as my Burmese boy-guide and I could 
peel them, and the boy-guide in ques- 
tion assured me that he wiil turn 
white by the time he is two or three 
years old. Which would be very in- 
teresting if true, but I fear it isn’t. 

Goodbye to Burma, 

Let me close these memories of 

Burma with a few snapshots. 


Not without interest was the ship 
that I saw coming in from the Coro- 


mandel Coast, India, literally spill- 
ing over with 3,000 brown Hindoo 
coolies. They will work through the 


Burman rice harvest—rice is the one 
freat crop of the country—at eight 
to twelve annas (16 to 24 cents) a 
day, and after three or four months 
of this, will return home again. 
Because they are so poor at home the 
steamship charges only 10 rupees 
($3) for bringing them to Rangoon, 
but fifteen rupees for carrying them 
back. 

Nor shall I easily forget the teak 
logs and lumber products of Ran- 
goon; the government is taking care 
of the Burman forests and carefully 
regulates the cutting of trees. 

Impressive, too, are the graves of 
the English officers killed in taking 
the Shwe Dagon Pagoda in the war 
with the Burmans, and now buried 
within the walls of the Temple. True 
it is that the sun never sets on the 
English flag; it is equally true that 
the sun never sets on the graves of 


her flag’s defenders. Scattered 
through every zone and clime are 
they, countless thousands, far, far 


from the land that gave them birth. 
Near by the place where those of the 
Shwe Dagon sleep, I stood on the 
temple walls and looked out on the 
fading beauty of the tropic sunset, 
the silvery outline of the Irrawaddy 
River breaking into the darkening 
green of the jungle growth. And 
then came up the cool night breeze of 


the Torrid Zone—more refreshing 
and delightful than our Temperate 


climate ever knew. As gentle and 
caressing as a mother’s lullaby, how 
it crooned among the foliage of the 
cocoa-nut palms, whispered among 
the papya leaves, and how joyously 
the great blades of the bananas wel- 
comed it! 

With that fair view before our 
eyes, with the breezes as if of Araby 
the Blest making mere existence a 
joy, there ended my Christmas in 
the tropics, and we take our leave of 
Burma, 

Rangoon, Burma. 


A reader wants to buy Bourbon 
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our claim t 
Work Shirt i 








nal for a few tons of feed to be Red turkey eggs in North Carolina. 
brought aboard for the elephants’ Any one who has them to sell should 
breakfast. advertise. 
- AA 5 
GUARANTEED WORK SHIRT. Wy LP 


Million Men have proved out Mp 
hat the 50c Regular President 
s the best work shirt made. 


the manufacture of the Extra Special President 
‘Work Shirt at $1.00. Each is a strong. clean-cut, at- 
tractive looking garment, made in a variety of neat, 


Now, we have gone ourselves ‘‘one better’’ in 
wear-proof, washable fabries and guaranteed! Your ¢ 
dealer can supply you; if not,send us his name, your collar 
size with price in stamps for sample shirt and book of pat- 
terns. 
President Shirt Co.. 108 W. Fayette St., Baltimore, ua? 








With 12 


dealers 








Crouse, N. C. 


The best shave of your life. 
3,000,000 in use. Sold and guaranteed by 


=. 
American Safety Razor Company \\2@% 
NEW YORK i 


Joflerelexy 


Entire outfit $1.00. ’ 
everywhere. oe iI 
b 
‘. i 
ry 4 















tionary. A’) sizes. 





AMERICAN SAW MILLS 


Make most money because they do best work 
in quickest time with least power and smallest 
crews, owing to their simple construction and 
improved patented devices, Portable and sta- 
Variable Friction Feed, 
Oombined Ratchet Setworks and Quick Re- ¢ 
ceder aid other superior features. 
log and prices will interest you 
plete line of word working machinery. 

American Saw Mill Machinery Co., 
202 Hope St., Hackettstown, N. J. 
1592 Terminal Buildings, New York 
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The Same eae | 
Old Story 


“Inquiries Almost Daily” 





a 








The Progressive Farmer, 
Raleigh. N. C. 

Gentiemen:—Our half inch ad. which we 
have been running with you the past season 
has given us splendid results, bringing in- 
quiries almost daily. We have sold out practi- 
cally all of our surplus poultry at present, 
but expect to offer a choice lot of breeding 
stock again this fall and will let you hear from 
us then. Very respectfully yours, 

STACYS’ STOCK FARM. 





For the Progressive Poultryman 


A Progressive Farmer ad. is the surest and 
cheapest sa'esman you can find. 


a — 


A Dixie Pea Huller 


makes big profits out of 
Cow Peas. Hulls and 
cleans without burst- 
ing the peas—increases 
their value 10c. per bu. 
Many have given entire 
satisfaction for over 10 
years. Illustrated cata- 
. log free upon request. 
% Write today Dept 22. 

@* “SANDERS MFG. CO. 

Rome. : +: Georgia. 


FARM DRAIN TILE 


(Made of Clay) 




















Write for our free pamphlet on Farm'Drainage. 
Tells why and how to drain. Drain tile will 
make productive your best lands now too wet 
for proper cultivation. We make a superior 


clay tile at reasonable prices. Write for pamph- 
let and prices. 
Pomona Terra-Cotta Co. + Pomona, N. C. 











FARM DRAIN TILE 


Made of Cement 


The best tile for farm drainage. 
Best of reference from users of 
Cement Tile gladly furnished. 
Write for literature and prices. 

Gray Concrete Co. 
Thomasville, ry N. 




















» PROTECT 
7 YOUR EYES 


Indispensable to the farmer who sprays, threshes, 
whitewashes, mill. or enrages inany disagreeable 
out door wo k. Absolutely dust and wind proof, 
Sample air prepaid twenty-five cents. 


Specialty Manufacturing Co., Richmond, Va. 

















WHEELS, FREIGHT PAID, $8.75 


for 4 Buggy Wheels, Steel Tires, With Rubber Tires, 
$18.45, Rerudbing your wheels, $10.30. I manufacture 
wheels % to4in.tread. Buggy Tops, $6.50; Shafts,$2.10. 
Learn how to buy direct. Catalogfree. Repair wheels, 
$5.95, Wagon UmbrellaFzes. LL. BOOB, Cin’tl, QO. 















Strongest, most durable fence ¢ 
made. Heaviest, closest wires. Double 
o galvanized. Practically indestructible. Stock 
strong. Chicken tight. 14 to 350 per rod. Sarnle free, Wepa: 
The Brown Fence & Wire Co., Dept. 89 Cleveland, Ob 








Let Me Help You 
, Make More Money 
Out of Your Fruits 


and Vegetabies 


Don’t let your surplus fruits, 
etc., go to waste. Can them, the same as alarge 
canning factory. Smail investment, big profits. 
Easy to build up a profitable business of your 
own, on the f 


A Stahl ‘Canner Will Do It 


Made in all sizes. Prices $4.20 up. Fully guaranteed. 
Over 100,000 in use. I furnish everything needed 
to make a complete canning factory on the farm. 
My great Canners Book describes Canners, and tells 
how to market canned goods. It’s free for the ask- 
ing. Write to-day—-NOW. : 
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F.S.STAHL, Box 311-M Quincy, Ili. 





Plant Your Cow Peas 


in Rows 


and harvest them withthe Perfect Pea and 
Bean Harvester and lhresher. For particu- 
lars address 
The Cow Pea Harvester Co., 
Salisbury, Md. 














Schofield 


We make a specialty of RETURN TUBU. 
LAR BOILERS and ENGINES. They are par- 





Engines 
and 
Boilers 











A PEA THRESHER—NOT A HULLER 


Threshes peas and beans from the mown vines, 
and doesn’t break over 2% of the grain. Also 
wheat, oats, etc. Endorsed by Government 
and Leading Agriculturists. Literature free. 


Koger Pea and Bean Thresher Co., 
Morristown, Tenn. 





this Potato Digger 
Does what We Claim 







Sure 





e 

\\ 

E; Extra profit of : 

Z 15 cents a bushel, less work, potatoes in Wi\ 

yy better condition—these are our claims 

Fy for Success Jr. Digger. Demand 

\ Proof. Send for big new catalogue," 

and learn all about this wonder- 
. fuldigger. 

a 



















$9°° Galvanized Stock Tank 


A heavy, corrugated, gal- 
vanized Stock Tank made of 
special rust-resisting Pure 
Iron. Holds 10 Barrels. Will 
last a lifetime. $9.00 F.O.B. 
Atlanta. Ask for catalog Pp 


The Dixie Culvert & Metal Co. Atlanta 
Corrugated culverts and well casing of same everlasting material. 


NOK 
Uyere, 


KOK 


that need constant Vp 
repairs, when you can yy Ry 


buy gates that are built 

to last a lifetime, for no 

more, possibly less money. 
REPUBLIC 

FARM GATES 

are neat, inexpensive, almost indes- 

tructible. Fabric is of large, strong 

wires, heavily galvanized. Frames of 

high carbon extra heavy tubular steel. Con- 

nections of malleable iron firmly brace the frame. 

No holes drilled to weaken it. i 

on hinges. i 


allow small stock to pass. The Strongest, most 
economical gates made. Write for Catalog. It’s free. 


Republic Fence & Gate Co., 
2:7 Republic , St., = «+ North Chicago, Ill. 


—— 
———— 































Strongest 


CFENGE taaoo 


Made of High Carbon Double Strength 
Coiled Wire. Heavily Galvanized to 
prevent rust. Have no agents. Sell at 
factory prices on 30 days’ freg@¢trial. 
We pay allfreight. 37 heights of farm 
poultry fence. Catalog Free. 

COILED SPRING 

Boz 72 Winch 






































FENCE Co. 
¢ Indi 

















WRITE US TODAY FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG. 
J. S. SCHOFIELD’S SONS CO., - Macon, Ga, 


BRANCH OFFICE: 


ticularly adapted for Saw Mills, Oil Mills, 
Cotton Ginning. 


For Immediate Shipment, Portable 
Boilers and Engines, which are built for heavy 
duty. If you are contemplat:ng the purchase 
of new Boilers and Engines, it will pay you to 
write us. 










We are manufacturers of Boilers, Engines, 
Towers, Tanks, Standpipes, Self-Supporting 
Steel Stacks, Plate and Sheet Iron Work, Saw 
Mills, etc. 





307 W. Trade Street, Charlotte, N. Cc, 








for 


CAN 


AT VERY 










Also Labels, Solder and Supplies 


Write today for illustrated pricelist stati 
We ship any size order of pak eon a teat uae 
NATIONAL CAN COMPANY, Dept. 12, BALTIMORE, MD. 


FRUITS, SYRUPS 


and HONEY 
















Plant Cotton One Seed at a Time 
Equally Spaced—No Skips—No Bunching 


Without preparation of the seed, plant a bushel or more or a peck or less to the acre, one 
to six inches apart, as you set it, always one seed at a time. Save half the work and time 
Positive force-feed means absolute regularity of drop without cracking or 


of chopping. 
crushing seed. Each plant 


maturity and 5 bales from tand you now get only 4, because no skips or gaps in you 


th Ledbetter stro 


plants on ridge or in water furrow. 
row, plants seed any depth desired—one at a time and presseg 












$14.09 


. . 
Freight Prepaid 
IF YOUR DEALER 
DOES NOT SELL IT. 
Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money 
back promptly. 
Furnished with plates 
for planting cotton, 
corn, sorghum, peas, 
maize, KaffirCornand 
and all similar seed. 





has room to grow though chopping be delayed. Insures early 


r rows, 


Planter: 


Levels the bed, opens fur- 


ONE- 


earth over seed, all in one operation. Has flexible 
hitch-rod, so planter always runstrue. See every seed 
g as itcomes from hopper to spout. Hopper 

easily removed. Furnished with drag coverer 
im place of press wheel, ifdesired. Ifnotatyour 
m dealer’s, sendus $14.00. Wepayall! freight. Our 
guarantee of satisfaction or money back protects 
you. Write for interesting Free Books showing 
this and other styles. Write or see your dealer now, 

We ship promptly from Dallas, Tex.; Little Rock, 


Ark.; Jackson, Miss.; Atlanta, Ga.; Wilmingt 
N. C., and other points. —s 











OAK 


time. 
















Just what farmers need. 
easily as one-horse cultivator. 
Cultivator teeth in front break the soil; fertilizer falls on freshly turned 
earth and is worked in by the three plow blades in rear. 

om invention, never clogs. 
for side dressing, quantity readily regulated. 


FERTILIZER DISTRIBUTER 
AND CULTIVATOR. 


Simple, small, light weight. Guided and handled 
Distributes and mixes fertilizer with soil at the same 


Fertilizer feed, our own 
Fertilizer distributed from behind or at side 
Special steels and teeth, 
quickly attached to shanks, make it adapt- 
able to any kind of work. Can be used on 
any crop the season through. “Durable as 
the Oak.” Costs but little. Sold on our 


Co-Operative Easy Payment Plan. 


Write for full particulars, NOW, lest you 
forget. 











Aska 


Made from thorough- 
ly Galvanized Open 
Hearth steel wire. Our 
Free Catalog shows75 


styles 


hog, farm and poultry 
fence at from 


ul 
1 33 Centsa 
Sold on 30daysfree trial. If 
turn it at our expense and 


yourmoney. 80-rod spool of Ideal galvanized 


BARBED WIRE $1.45 


Write today for large Free 
K 
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THE UNIT ROAD MACHINE 


FULLY TESTED 
NO EXPERIMENT 


— aw 






Pe 


QF==5 








Only One Man and One Team required to 
operate it. 

The Price is Less than One-Fifth, the 
Expense of Operation but a Fraction of t 
of the large graders. 

Used Where the Heavy Machines are Im 
practicable, and does as efficient work. 

Write for booklet and terms on which we 
send the UNIT on trial. 


THE CALL-WATT CO. 
Box 602 RICHMOND, VA. 
HAY PRESS Eesi.3'Cu Acted Wee 


$30 for berkiat. Watkinn Hay Press Co., Atlante. 0s 
ce 


and heights of 


Rod Up 


not satisfied re- 
we will refund 





Catalogue. 
uncie, Indiana. 
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We Want aMan 


IN YOUR VICINITY 


To show every telephone user our 
*‘NO RISK’’ Lightning Arrester 
One agent writes: ‘I sold over 750 ‘No 
Risk’ Arresters and made a friend < 
” Easy to sell, easy to install and 

- Several persons killed rovenny 
by f 
lightning coming in over the ’phone 
wire, people want and demand the \ 


andso much damage cause 


best protection they can get. 
allow our representatives a lar 
commission and they make good 


for our free book and splendid proposition. 





W. E. ASHBY TELEPHONE CUT OUT CO., 422 LOCUST ST., DES MOINES, (OWA. 
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ss 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


We ship on approval without 6, 
deposit, freight prepaid. 
Y'A CENT it you are not 
after using the bicycle 10 days. 
a bicycle or @ 
DO NOT BUY of tires trom OM 
Mat any price until you recelve ge 
Wart catalogs illustrating every ki 
a bicycle, and have learned our vere 
i prices and marvelous new offers. 
} is all it will cost 
ONE CENT write a postal and ae 
thing will be sent you free postpald 
return mail. You will get much valus! ” 
7 formation. Do not wait, write it 
TIRES, Coaster - Brake 
fy wheels, lamps, sundries at half usua 


Mead Cycle Go. Vcpt.' 293Gh 
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Write today 
Do it now. 


money. 


























